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1. IN THE NEWS 


Francis Carney (U. of Calif.) and Philip Wilder (Wabash) became 
first pol. scientists to serve as annual special consultants, respectively 
to Demo. and Rep. parties under Citizenship Clearing House Program. - 
SSRC announced summer research training institutes on analysis of vot- § 
ing behavior (June ee 15, 1958, at SRC, Ann Arbor) and judicial 
process (July 7-August 22, 1958, at Madison, Wisc., under C. A. Auer- 
bach, U. of Wisc., and W. H. Beaney, Princeton).--E. Finley Carter, 
Director of Stanford Research Institute, appealed before JEC of Congres: @ 
for "research on our research effort, to be sure we make the right deci- 
sions;" he compared millions of dollars a bomber costs with limited fund 
State has "to find out how the other fellow behaves." C. D. Leake, Com, 
on Social Aspects of Sci. (AAAS) wrote to N. Y. Times that his group "is 
already studying. ..radiation hazard, attitudes of authoritarianism, pol- 
lution of airs and waters, overpopulation and food supplies." Dean V. L. 
Parsegian of Renssalaer PI said on Dec. 15 U. S. lags in scientific prog- 
ress because "we have not yet achieved a governmental system which is 
adequately strong and still suited to the needs of a free society"; he at- 
tacked secrecy procedures: academic scientists "do not even know what 
are the specific basic bottlenecks of the key projects."--Deans Barzun 
(Columbia), Gordon (Toronto), Hobbs (Duke), and Elder (Harvard), Com. 
on Policies in Education of the Assoc. of Grad. Schools, deplored slow- 
ness and uncertainty of Ph.D. education, asked for "rehabilitated" M.A., 
provided detailed prescriptions.--Pres. McKinley (Fordham) proposed —. 
research center on mass communications to Catholic Apostolate of Radio, 
Television and Advertising.--Dean Warren (Columbia Law) in annual re- 
port warned against "the promise of enhanced prestige or temporary fina. 
cial advantage implicit in many research projects," saying projects "con- 
ceived outside the doors of a school" may harm education.--"The Free 
Society" program is now principal activity of Fund for the Republic. Maj@ 
subjects (and staff members) are "The Corporation" (W. H. Ferry), "Theft 
Individual and the Common Defense" (Walter Millis), and "Religious In- 
stitutions in a Democratic Society" (John Cogley); outside consultants will 
probably assist the Staff members, as well as Com. of Consultants (A. 
Berle, S. Buchanan, E. Burdick, E. Goldman, C. Kerr, H. Luce, J.C § 
Murray, R. Niebuhr, I. Rabi, R. Redfield).--Ford Foundation's behav- 
ioral sci. program ended with grants that included $5,000,000 for Center 
for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences. Johns Hopkins received 
$750,000 for Dept. of Social Relations. $500,000 was given CED for q 
studying money and credit facilities of U.S.A. F.F. is now pushing"cre-f 
ative arts," scientific and engineering education, teacher education, met-f 
ropolitan studies, youth development programs, gerontology. --National 
Science Foundation's latest report, Basic Research, slipped in a plug for 
social science by describing Bavelas et al. work in group dynamics. NSF} 
is spending $600,000 uneasily this year on social science under rule: no FF 
sex, no religion, no politics. Out of hundreds of projects listed in NSF's 
latest report on who gets what in research from all Fed. agencies, only [| 
one is in "political science."--On Dec. 20 the NEA proposed $4.6 billion f 
annual fed. aid program within 5 years, with $160 millions for 80,000 
scholarships and 15,000 fellowships. 
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2. The Local Press and Academic Freedom 


® Inthe summer of 1955, Iwas 
ked by Paul F. Lazarsfeld to 
xamine the adequacy of commu- 


d universities--interviews de- 
igned (on behalf of the Fund for 

e Republic) to examine profes- 
ors' experiences with, and ap- 
rehensions concerning, academ- 
freedom.1 Through this as- 
ignment, I had the opportunity 
oth to examine the original inter- 
iews and to visit, with my col- 
eague Mark Benney, some thirty 
olleges (including a few, for 
omparative purposes, not in the 
riginal sample) and to talk in all 
yith several hundred professors. 
hese talks were in turn the basis 
or a mail questionnaire, to which 
"Bwe received 450 replies (a 55% 
eturn). As a by-product of this 
I became more and more 
I§$truck with the importance of the 
press, especially the local press, 

helping to maintain the climate 
bf freedom at some institutions 

nd in helping to destroy it at 
thers. 


In our mail questionnaire, we 
included a checklist asking about 
a number of potential pressures 
on faculty members; we included 
religious and ethnic groups, the 
local legislature, the parents of 
students, fraternities and soror- 
ities on campus, as well as the 
student paper and local media. 
One-quarter of our respondents 
checked one or another of these 
media, as compared with 18% 
who checked religious groups (our 
interviews indicated that this usu- 
ally referred to Catholics, at 
least in the North), 15% who felt 
the parents of students influenced 
the climate of freedom, and 10% 
the public relations department of 
the college itself.2 In our mail 
questionnaire, and in our talks 
with professors, we had many* 
topics to cover, and could dwell 
all too briefly on the role of the 
press; thus, we had no question 
concerning magazines of national 
circulation, nor about network 
television; we concentrated on the 
local scene. 


And we learned, understanda- 
bly enough, that where the local 


See Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, The Academ- 


isis (Glencoe, Il.: 


ic Mind: Social Sclepiais in a ‘Time of Crisis 

The Free Press, 1958). In May, 1956, I wrote Professor 
Lazarsfeld a note on which this article is based; my further 
pursuit of these matters has been aided by a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant for the Study of Higher Education. 

The detailed figures as to the press follow: 10% checked the 
local secular press, 3% the local religious (usually diocesan) 


press 


2% the local ethnic press, 6% the student newspaper, 


and 4% other local media. All sorts of limitations and am- 
biguities haunt such data: the problem of the non-responders, 
the hidden meanings of those who did respond, the suggestive- 
ness of the check-list itself as "leading" respondents, and 
soon. By checking "college fraternities and sororities," 
some professors no doubt meant to indicate that these were 
centers of campus anti-intellectualism, without meaning that 


they actually took organized 
student Pro-America groups 


olitical action (along the line of 
to interfere with the faculty's 


freedom of expression in the classroom. They might similar- 
ly have checked the "college athletic department," if we had 
had a question on that. Thus, these figures are presented 
merely as leads to further study, suggestive at best. 
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press took a vindictive, McCar- 
thyite attitude toward the college, 
liberal and apprehensive profes- 
sors would often be quite sensitive 
to its tone, whereas when the lo- 
cal papers were supportive of 
academic freedom, professors of 
similar outlook would not sponta- 
neously mention the press as a 
factor in their situation. We de- 
cided to begin to sort out varia- 
bles by comparing atmospheres of 
freedom at a few State universi- 
ties, located at the State capi- 
tals, universities which received 
very different newspaper coverage 
(and we drew here on our general 
kr.owledge rather than on data 
gathered in the survey). 


Take, for instance, the situa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 
where Evjue's Capital Times sup- 
ports the liberal point of view in 
ccntrast with that at Ohio State 
where, according to a number of 
professors, the Columbus Dis- 
paich has been aggressively on the 
warpath for any signs of academic 
"subversion." And consider the 
outlook of a reactionary member 
of the faculty at Wisconsin who 
feels (as professors of whatever 
stripe at times almost enjoy do- 
ing) oppressed by the liberal col- 
leagues who surround him. Read- 
ing the paper, he feels only the 
more isolated; he may become 
cranky, but he is unlikely to raise 
his head in violent disputation or 
to organize (as professors have 
done at several places) students to 
spy on liberals and to report on 
them. He would feel such action 
hopeless, and, indeed, since he is 
not all of a piece, Evjue will get 
under his skin a bit and engender 
misgivings and even guilt, much 
as he may detest the paper. In 
contrast, the reactionary at Ohio 
State may feel defended by the 
Columbus Dispatch against what I 


' sist in providing the rhetoric by 


myself would regard as his better 
academic self: the paper will as- 


which he can justify his dissocia- 
tion from his liberal colleagues, 
and the indignities he may pri- 
vately heap on them. Corre- 
spondingly, the latter, already 
apprehensive in the glare of na- 
tional attention, e.g, from Con- 
gressional committees, will be 
‘constantly reminded by the daily 
paper of the precariousness of 
their position. Or, more to the 
point, the paper will justify their 
selection from the stream of re- 
portage of these elements which 
give a basis for foreboding and 
caution. And, by the liberals' nog. 
speaking out, the conservatives o: 
the campus are not challenged, 
nor the reactionaries spunkily tol 
off. 


Of course one must make a 
number of qualifications to any 
such generalizations as these. 
The liberalism of the Capital 
Times is effect as well as cause 
of the liberalism at the Universi- 
ty. This is indicated, among oth: 
er things, by the fact (pointed out M, 
to me by Professor Ralph Nafzige 
‘of the Journalism School there) 
that the other Madison paper has 
not tried to make its way by a re- 
actionary attack on the University 
--but has rather gone along with 
the general tradition of admiring 
it. And this tradition has ancient 
roots in the history of the State 
and in the long experience of the 
faculty--experience in organizing 
to defend its rights and privileges 
dating back to before World War! 
and even to the Ross case. Fur- 
thermore, the University of Wis- 
consin, like that of Minnesota, 
combines the A & M and other 
service functions with the liberal Bz 
arts college and graduate school,- 
while in States where these func- 


3. Icannot stop here to enter into all the complexities of this 
protective function. At Minnesota, for example, I have 


been told that the distinction of the University's medical 
school means more for the general power and position of 
the University in the State than all the county agents who 
rally round the agricultural school can accomplish. And 
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tte: Bons are divided (as in Michigan 
aS: Iowa) the service departments 
by # not build up a reservoir of pa- 
@onage and good will on behalf of 
fhe less solidly entrenched "aca- 
emic" side. Undoubtedly, de- 
biled scrutiny of the Wisconsin 
y ase would turn up many local and 
@iosyncratic factors to explain 
hy, in McCarthy's home State, 
e university has remained a rel- 
tively uninvaded stronghold of as- 
ured intellectual freedom. But I 


o believe that the Capitol Times, 


1eir Biong with the civilized Milwaukee 
oy ournal (and, to a lesser degree, 
j 


student paper, the u- 
ually run by liberal students4), 
; NOMave had a part in this result. 


The Capital Times is, of 
“Mourse, a Madison "institution," 
nd no doubt a faculty member in 
eading it, whatever might be his 
ersonal views, is aware that his 
olleagues, President Fred, and 
ther members of the relevant 
ommunity are probably reading it, 
po. A university itself, however, 
hay be such an institution as to 
arf its local press. Thus, 
larvard, with its arrogance of 
ocial position and tradition, its 
ational setting, is not too much 
yeighed down by the reflection of 
self in, let us say, the Boston 
Post; the faculty, though aware of 
Ocal bad feeling in a general sort 
fway, does not scan the local 
apers with the anxious thought 

at President Pusey or the Har- 
the ffard Corporation will read them, 
as monitors rather than nui- 
legesBances--indeed, the members of 
Nar Ifthe Corporation are more likely to 


read the Herald-Tribune (as a se- 
rious guide to other things than 
movies or sports) than any Bos- 
ton paper. Likewise, in the cli- 
mate set during the regime of the 
gaily arrogant Hutchins and since, 
University of Chicago professors 
have been able to read the Chicago 
Tribune with amused scorn as 
well as moderate dismay: they 
have known they would not be 
called on the carpet for anything 
the Tribune said about them or 
the University. 


As against this, I gained the 
impression that the more politi- 
cally vulnerable faculty members 
at Ohio State read the Dispatch 
with the sense that everyone else 
in Columbus--the administration, 
the regents, the assembled State 
legislators--was reading it (ever- 
ybody reads the Bulletin!), but 
not for laughs. The local paper, 
that is, spoke for a climate of 
which other evidence was also 
present, as in the famous "gag" 
case at the University. or the a- 
wareness that former Jenator 
John Bricker was a Regent. In- 
deed, I have often been struck, in 
cities the size of Columbus or 
even larger, by how a leading pa- 
per can set the tone of the whole 
city, by reflecting its elite, 
whether liberal or reactionary, to 
itself and to the entire communi- 
ty. It could legitimatize outlooks 
and decisions as well as register 
them. In my limited observation, 
the freedom of the University of 
Louisville has been sustained in 
this way by the outspoken light and 
leading of the Courier-Journal-- 


Wis- the general ethnic balance in the State of Minnesota helps 
45 create a climate within which the University can feel rea- 
r sonably free of parochial pressures. 

eral, » 4. Examination of student papers at the colleges we visited, 
1002," and talks with faculty members about them, confirmed our 
unc previous impression that they were usually in the hands of 


the more cosmopolitan and liberal students (in many cases, 
Jewish and often "barbs," i,e,, non-fraternity members). 
Professor Abraham Kaplan at UCLA reported a surprising 
contrary instance, of a student paper which welcomed the 
Tenney Committee's investigation of "subversion" at the 
University and which hence gave the faculty a shocked 
sense of isolation even from the vocal student minority. 


he 

} 


its general literate and intellectu- 
al quality as well as its specific 
decencies on questions of intellec- 
tual freedom. Of course, there 
are cases where the local paper is 
neutral or anemic; such a sheet 
may regard the local State or mu- 
nicipal university as it regards 
any other large payroll, i.e., 
with benevolent attention to its 
hand-outs. I have the impression 
that something like this is the case 
at Ithaca: Cornell, that is, is 
distinguished enough, and suffi- 
ciently well regarded throughout 
the State and nation, to dwarf the 
thaca press, and in all probabili- 
ty the Ithaca community as well. 
In contrast, I have the impression 
that the University of Illinois has 
not been similarly well defended 
— the press or the viewpoint 
of Champaign-Urbana, especially 
since some faculty members of 
conservative bent and local ori- 
gins have aggressively shared 
that viewpoint; indeed, when a 
university is under pressure from 
"home-guard" or localistic senti- 
ment, a newspaper that reflects 
or moulds that sentiment may 
carry an impact, though its circu- 
lation is small and does not in- 
clude many regents or State legis- 
lators.% The newspaper, as I 
have indicated, says to the pro- 
fessor: "Relax, you are among 
friends (even if there are ene- 
mies outside)"; or it says: "Even 
in your own community, where 
you may have thought you had 
friends, you are surrounded by 
allies of Senators Jenner and 
Eastland." 


In many cases where the coi- 
lege or university is in a small 


town, the significant press is lo- 
cated elsewhere--thus, the Omaha 
World-Herald probably matters 
more than the Lincoln press to the 
climate at the University of Ne- 
braska, just as the liberal Cowles 
paper in Des Moines, the Register 
and Tribune, blankets the State 
and counts for more than the local 
papers in Ames, Iowa City, or 
Grinnell. And national media are 
obviously important: they can 
rescue or admonish, depending on 
the selectivity or apprehensive- 
ness of the faculty (factors which 
in turn, in an endless web, are 
related to the previous impact of 
the media). But it was striking to 
us that it was print which mat- 
tered most: in not a single one of 
our interviews was local radio or 
television mentioned as an impor- 
tant force; and, although such net- 
work names as Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., crop up occasionally in the 
interviews, it was clear that it 
was the press that mattered; all 
the rest appeared to be writ on 
water. 


(In none of our interviews did 
respondents bring up the local ra- 
dio and television stations sponta- 
neously. When asked about these, 
they usually had little awareness 
of their bearing. This partly re- 
flects the greater neutrality, or 
veneer of neutrality, of broad- 
casters, fearful of the FCC and of 
pressure groups, and partly, as 
suggested in the text, the relative J 
lack of interest academic people 
have in broadcasting.) 


The mere fact of its exist- 
ence, combined with inadequate 
information as to its actual im- 


5. Ihave been told that the conservative Lansing, Michigan, 
paper is read with some apprehensiveness by professors 
at Michigan State University, who do not feel entirely safe 
in the ype rence empire that University has built in the 


State--t 


Ss despite the fact that probably not many State 


legislators, even when in session, read or take too seri- 


ously the Lansing paper. 


For fuller discussion of the role 
t 


of the home guard in academic freedom, see t 


Constraint 
and Variety in American Education wee Nebraska; 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956), c. I. 
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portance, allows the press to be girl at the supermarket. 
used aS leverage, one way or the ' 
other, in controversies over aca- Such considerations set the 


the Bdemic freedom, and in shaping the stage for the growing influence of 
“ atmosphere ip which such con- the public relations departments 
les Blicts occur.° An example of this of academic institutions (including 
ster Bwould be where a beleaguered lib- the president himself as the chief 
; eral on the faculty employed the public relations official). The 
cal Bpress to turn the tables on an ad- public relations office is, of 
ministration which had hitherto course, in close touch with the 
are Bfeared only conservative critics. local media. In some instances, 
uch an administration, perhaps where the press is sympathetic or 
J ON Bat bottom in sympathy with a tol- neutral, this role may have only 
aa erant position, could use the al- modest reflexive impact on the 
ch @leged power of the press, and the faculty. But where the press is 
> harm it could do the university's hostile, the public relations de- 
Of public relations in the cosmopoli- partment may on the one hand 
g to Han world, as a weapon to balance seek to mollify its hostility and a- 
he power of reactionaries among void occasions for friction, while 
> of _Bthe trustees or in the local com- on the other hand acting as part of 
or @munity./ (Implicit in this is the the resonant network by which 
0r- Boossibility already indicated, such pressures are brought home 
net- Gnamely of battles within the media to faculty members. Indeed lam 
in handling a particular episode, struck by the degree to which in- 
1e ith the locals having Look as nocence has been a protection for 
t ell as the New Republic to give academic freedom. Rarer and 
a -3m comfort and the sense of not rarer is the old-style professor 
1 being utterly alone.) Correspond- who simply slashes out and devil 
Bngly, a professor who may un- take the consequences--because, 
onsciously wish to take a less in fact, he remains unaware of 
did @exposed line than his views war- consequences. And, where such 
ra- @rant might use the press as a innocence no longer exists, a pub- 
nta- Bself-evident justification for cau- lic relations department may go 
ese, Bion: he can always say, "See so far as to remind the faculty of 
SS what they are writing about mel" even quite remote consequences-- 
re- @And in any event, a scholar may the possibility of a story in the 
or be quite deficient in ability to Education section of Time or 
, brasp the impact of a newspaper Newsweek, for instance, which 
id of Battack on him or his institution: might or might not help raise 
as € may have minimal connections funds among industrialists; or the 
tive §jn the community outside the col- advantage of cooperating with the 
dle ege, and his wife may only see local legman of the wire services 
he pharmacist and the checkout who is at the same time a reporter 
- 6. The absence of any conflict is, in our experience, normally 
te a sign of dismal intellectual pallor, of the absence of any 
1- expressed opinions that might engender community censure. 


In our visits, we found many colleges of poor academic 
standing where the faculty either fully shared the dominant 
local culture, or gave every appearance of doing so; such 
professors frequently did not read any paper or periodical, 
outside of the local "rag, " other than perhaps the Saturday 
Evening Post or 

7. For instance, whatever venom may be expressed against 
the Northern’ "nigger-loving" press by White Citizens' 
Councils in Southern college towns, members of the latter, 
wishing respectability, may be slightly stalled in their at- 
tacks on Myrdal-quoting anthropologists teaching in the 
colleges. 


7 


aha 
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for the local and venomous paper. 
There are of course a great many 
ways in which the faculty member 
comes to be aware of the reso- 
nance of what he says or might 
say. But the legitimation provided 
by the press or the objectification 
of his views therein seems often 
decisive. 


In the context of the transval- 
uation of all values into public re- 
lations terms, the long-run im- 
pact of the press on academic 
freedom has to be distinguished 
from short-run consequences. A 
friendly and sympathetic press 
may prove a not unmixed blessing 
to those few scholars for whom 
privacy, even coupled with aliena- 
tion, may be more important than 
publicity, even when coupled with 
acclaim. 


But I see no ready way to dis- 
entangle these latter issues from a 
whole gamut of questions concern- 
ing the sociology of intellectual 
life, while the short-run questions 
seem readily capable of transla- 
tion into a research project. I 
would want to proceed by a few se- 
lected case studies, of a quasi- 
anthropological sort, following 
the model set by Walter Gold- 
schmidt in As You Sow (in which 
he compared, on various indices, 
the quality of life in a town that 
was composed of tenant-farmers 
and one that was composed of 
small farm-owners). Interviews 
with faculty members as respond- 
ents would not suffice, since as 
just stated they are often unaware 
of the role the press plays in the 
local scene, or lack the historical 
or comparative perspective in 
which that role needs to be as- 
sessed. Rather, I would want to 


use selected faculty members as 
informants, for in most large in- 
stitutions there are a few men who 
have been there long enough, and 
are discerning enough, to grasp 
many of the factors in the complex 
Gestalts of atmospheric freedom. 
Nor would I do content analysis in 
the usual way: what we are after 
is the perceived image of the 


press--one might almost sayits poli 
smell. Local journalists, too, Cat 
might often be good informants. the 
So might officials of the AAUP. puts 
And once one had an outline of less 
what were the probable conse- __ ¥ that 
quences of the press, one could tics 
then do more searching interviews ‘ven 
with faculty members, adminis- tion 
trators, and trustees--and one ties 
would also then want to study the ‘con 
paper itself, to see possible jing 
"parataxis" or projection in fac- {mer 
ulty images of it. But the assess- [poli 
ment of the role of the press the 
would still remain a judgment, has 
gained from many impalpables ani fact 
checked by finding deviant cases_ {ser 
where, so far as possible, many (cite 


variables are the same (e.g., 
location in the State capital, veno- 


mous press, "Southern exposure"? 
--as in Indianapolis, connections 


with agricultural extension, and 
soon). And, by the same token, 
the researcher in such a field 
would have to be able to talk, ona 


basis of social and intellectual e- © 


quality, with newspapermen, pro- 


fessors, legislators, and regents, © 


he would have to share enough of 
common culture with these in- 
formants to "level" with them, to 
penetrate their possible evasions, 
and to understand what they tell | 
and fail to tell. 


--David Riesmat 


The University of Chicago 
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11) Ram Rauya Parishad, (12) Scheduled Caste Federation, (13) Revo- 
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lutionary Communist Party, (14) Bolshevist Party. 


--Information Service of India 
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xd 3. Research on Religious Practice as a Preliminary 


- to Research on Religious Politics 


In general in analyzing the 

‘s political activity of the Italian 
Catholic party as an expression of 
the thought of the Church, one 
puts the accent on the more or 
less immediate political causes 
that determine its characteris- 

d tics, such as international c- 

iews ‘vents, election results, the posi- 

s- ‘tion taken by the socialist par- 

: ities (more or less tied to the 

he ‘communist party), etc. In so do- 
~ one neglects one of the funda- 

mental factors conditioning the 

ess- political action of the Church and 

the political organisms on which it 

has particular influence. That 

actor is religious practice or ob- 

servances. In fact one can hardly 

cite a case in which the Church 

as taken a politically relevant 

reno- (position without its posing itself 

ure" "Hirst the fundamental question: 

ons What influence will this position 

nd hat 1am about to take or intend to 

en, propose to those who heed my 

| leadership have on the religious 

ona gpractice of the population in gen- 

1 e- eral or of the social group to 

pro- gwhich it applies? 

ents; | 

nh of 4 


and 
es 
any 


It is therefore evident that a 
esearch on the state of studies 
elated to the sociology of reli- 
gious practice has a fundamental 
‘Bitcliminary importance for who- 
(gever intends to undertake analyses 
@of the political activity of the 


1, to 
ions, 
ell 


»smat §Church and of the Catholic par- 
licagy les. Such a research would natu- 


rally have its limits. It would not 
be possible actually to follow the 
ion Minite subtleties of the sociology 
1g of religion in the various coun- 
gress,#Tes in which Catholicism has a 
Com-@Particular significance. We sug- 
fest that a study of the political 
and social structure near Rome is 


a 
ev0- he reasonable first step; there 

¢ relations between religious so- 
India FPlogy and political activity are 


more immediate; na-iely, Italy is 


suggested as the site of study. 


The study can be presented in 
its various methodological 
phases. 


1. Analysis of the re 

Italy, seeking to establish wheth- 
er they are efficient and adequate 
to the purposes for which they are 
used. We might say at the start 
that by and large they do seem to 
correspond well enough to the 
problems treated. We should 
note, together with the usual 
means the sociologist of religion 
adopts in any part of the world, 
the stress put on statistics, soci- 
ology, and symbolic logic. In any 
case a review of the methodology 
used should be very brief, avoid- 
ing too profound a treatment which 
would take the review beyond its 
purpose. 


2. i t ientifi 

to date. This is perhaps the most 
delicate part of the research inas- 
much as it is bound to go intoa 
mass of fragmentary and hetero- 
geneous information. Up to nowa 
clear and finished work is lack- 
ing, that would illuminate the 
fundamental problems of the soci- 
ology of religious practice in 
Italy, isolating fully and method- 
ically the causes, the morphol- 
ogy, the political, economic, cul- 
tural consequences, etc., of the 
diverse intensity of religious ob- 
servances. The research worker 
should dedicate himself therefore 
to a cautious work of analysis, 
seeking above all to separate the 
external manifestations of the ob- 
servances considered indicative to 
the end of ascertaining the reli- 
giousness of single social groups. 
He will probably isolate, among 
other things, as fundamental fac- 
tors, percentages of baptism, of 


s 
n- 

ho 
lex 
er 


frequency of attendance at Sunday 
mass and Easter communion, etc. 
He will be able to see, in any 
case, and to evaluate a series of 
works on these single problems, 
be they in the specialized journal 

i ia Religiosa, that is for 
now the only scientific review 
dedicated directly to the field, or 
be they in the little volume of S. 
Burgalassi, "Bilancio e Prospet- 
tive della Sociologia Religiosa in 

ia." io bibliografi ei 

utili 2 i ia itali- 

ana. Taken together, the journal 
and the small bibliographical vol- 
ume give access to almost all that 
has been thus far written on the 
sociology and practice of religion 
in Italy. In any event, we wish to 
point out to the research worker 
that the scientific analyses of a 
religious sociology type can be 
grouped by the student in three 
categories: (1) methodological 
studies; (2) studies on the intensi- 
ty of religious practice; and (3) 
studies on the relation of prac- 
tice to the social structure in gen- 
eral. 


In the first two categories the 
sociology of religion is not con- 
cerned with the political aspect of 
Catholicism; in the last category, 
itis. Here, therefore, is the 
reason why studies solely of reli- 
gious practice and, even more, of 
methodology, do not create much 
of a stir. The Catholic political 
world, on the other hand, is more 
sensitive to those analyses that 
attempt to relate religious prac- 
tice to the economic, political, 
and social life of Italy. Unfortu- 
nately, even in this area inte- 
grated research is rare. There 
are innumerable monographic 
works, some of noteworthy inter- 
est, but no study of high degree of 
latitude. The existing works, 
though, are probably enough to 
conclude, as we have done in sev- 
eral of our studies, that: (1) reli- 
gious practice is inversely pro- 
portionate, roughly, to the spread 
of communism and socialism; (2) 
it is in many cases, but with fre- 
quent exceptions, inversely pro- 
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portionate (excluding the wealth- 
iest classes) to the standard of 
living of the population; (3) it is 
rare in the proletariat (workers 
and farm hands); and (4) it has a 
territorial distribution bound to 
historical factors of particular 
political interest. (Very often 
religious observances conform to 
the geography of the old states 
that made up Italy before its uni- 
fication.) 


3. Conclusions: We have set 
down here by way of example only 
those elements that contribute to 
the intensity of religious practice. 
Many others exist that could be 
the object of an interesting and 
fruitful analysis, but these four 
examples seem to us sufficient to 
illustrate the importance that the 
sociology of religion can have for 
the Catholic politician and for the 
Church. 


But if at the end of this in- 
quiry the student has discovered 
the importance of the sociology of 


religion and has found a way to i- & 


solate with sufficient precision tl 


factors in the decline or increase & 


in religious observances, he can 
then seek to determine whether ‘ 
those factors and causes are real- & 
ly taken account of in the construc-§ 
tion and transformation of Catho- 
lic political thought in Italy, 
whether they are interpreted cor- | 
rectly, and whether they end by 
having a determining importance 
in the formation of such thought. 


4. Essential bibliography: Jour- 
nals: Sociologia Religiosa (Tip. 
Antoniana Ed. Padova. 1 57-1): 
I Politico (Universita degli Studi 
--Pavia--XXII-2, 1957); Orienta- 
menti Pastorali (Presbyterium-- 
Padova; one should consult several 
of the last years where, even 
though sporadically, there are a 
number of works on the sociology 
of religion to be found). 


Books: A. Leoni, Sociologia 
i j io- 


cesi (Roma: Universita Gregoriana 
1952, 224 pp.); S. Burgalassi, 
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h- Bilancio e prospettive de oci- 
¢ ogia igiosa in ia aggio 
Mblioarafico dei lavori uti 

cociologia religiosa italiana 


| Roma: Icas, 1957; 52 pp.); G. 

‘© Braga, I Comunismo fra gli 

Ttaliani-- di Sociclogia 

| (Milano: Ed. di Comunita, 1957); 
; P. Grasso, Elementi di sociologia 
geligiosa (Torino: Ist. Sal. di 


only 

to 

tice, 

d An examination of the politi- 
ur fal process in traditional socie- 
it tO Ries suggests that the relative ac- 
the Fessibility of law-makers as con- 
rasted to law-enforcing agencies 


nfluences the character of inter- 
pst group behavior. If the public 
inds that the law- or policy-mak- 


a= prs (the Emperor, the Court, 

red tc.) are distant and inaccessible 
Jy O& Bihile the law- or policy-enforcing 
tO (the magistrates, ad- 

thé Gministrative functionaries, etc.) 
caS€ Bre near at hand, then informally 
= brganized interest groups (clans, 


Mecret societies, guilds, etc.) 
“will proceed along quiet ways 
“"#eeking special favors for their 
members. 


cor From this observation we 
by may formulate the general hy- 
@hothesis that: "Whenever the for- 
ght. Wimally constituted law-makers are 


more distant from, and more in- 
hccessible to, the public than the 


2 aw-enforcing agencies, the polit- 
-I°); cal process of the society will be 

Studi Brharacterized by a high degree of 

wal atency, and interests will be rep- 


,esented by informally organized 
proups seeking diffuse but parti- 
Waristically defined goals that 


re 4 Will not be broadly articulated nor 

ology aed to be in the general inter- 
BS 

The corollary of this hypoth- 

dio- sis would, of course, read: 

oriané Whenever the formally consti- 

31, uted law-makers are less distant 
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Scienze Sociali, 1955). The re- 
maining essential bibliography is 
all or almost all contained in the 
journal Sociologia Religiosa and 
in the little volume of Silvano 
Burgalassi. 


--S. 5. Acquaviva 
Istituto di Filosofia 
Universita di Padova 


4. Effects of Legislative and Administrative 


Accessibility on Interest Group Politics 


from, and more accessible to, 

the public than the law-enforcing 
agencies, the political process of 
the society will be open and mani- 
fest, and interests will be repre- 
sented by explicitly organized 
groups seeking specific but uni- 
versalistically defined goals which 
will be broadly articulated and 
claimed to be in the general inter- 
est." This hypothesis would help 
explain why American politics is 
characterized by a multitude of 
explicitly organized groups ad- 
vancing their separate interests 
in a highly articulate fashion and 
all in the name of the national in- 
terest. 


Starting with these two for- 
mulations we can proceed to set 
up a four-fold table by introduc- 
ing the two other possibilities: 

(1) high accessibility to both the 
legislative and the administrative 
process, and (2) low accessibility 
to both. l We may observe from 
Table I (page 12) that when inter- 
est groups have high accessibility 
to both the Legislative and Ad- 
ministrative processes, they will 
tend to be highly visible, talk in 
universalistic terms toward the 
legislative process, but seek par- 
ticularistic objectives from the 


1. Karl W. Deutsch suggested 
this possibility as well as many of 
the implications that follow from 
it. 


| 

evere 

1 


Table I 
Accessibility to Legislative 


High Low 
High 
Universalistic Statements + Particularistic + 
Particularistic Demands + Latent = 
Visibility = Pragmatic Approach 
Bargaining 
Accessibility 
to Exaggerated Particular | 
Administrative Universalistic + istic + Latent = Apathy 
Visible = 
Constitutional and/or or 
Ideological Approach 
Exaggerated Universal- | 
istic + Visible = 
Low Utopian Radicalism | 
Administrators. The result would constitutional and/or ideological. 


be interest groups that are guided 
by their universalistic statements 
but prefer to engage in a bargain- 
ing process. Examples would be 
effective interest groups in the 
United States who seek to conform 
to the ideals of national interest 
and are prepared to negotiate over 
their specific interests. Such 
groups would avoid rigid ideolog- 
ical commitments. 


When interest groups have low 
accessibility to legislators but 
high accessibility to administra- 
tors they will tend to be latent 
(relatively invisible) and use a 
particularistic language in ap- 
proaching the administrators. 

The result will be a highly prag- 
matic approach. (Examples here 
would be the informal associations 
in traditional societies, manage- 
rial class in the Soviet Union, la- 
bor or business groups without in- 
fluence on legislatures. At the 
extreme upper right-hand corner 
would be the "fixer" and the han- 
dler of bribes.) 


Confronted with low accessi- 
bility to administrators and high 
accessibility to legislators, in- 
terest groups will be highly visi- 
ble, employ universalistic lan- 
guage, and their approach will be 
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Examples would include interest 
groups with strong ideological or 
moralistic characteristics. 


In the last case, where there 
is low accessibility to both, po- 
tential interest grcups will either, 
(1) be highly latent and concerned 
with extremely particularistic 
matters (non-political ones) and 
the result will be apathy, or (2) 
they will employ extremely uni- §& 
versalistic language, be highly 
but spontaneously visible, and, 
having little regard for questions 
of ends and means in their ap- 
proach, will be utopian radicals. 
Examples of the first would be the 
politically apathetic groups under 
a colonial rule, while the second 
would include the early stages of 
a nationalist movement, populist 
movement, the IWW, the Ku Klux 
Klan. 


00 


It would thus seem that four- A 
fold tables could be constructed 
not only to classify the types of 
interest groups in any particular 
society at any given time but also 
to compare the dominant pattern 
of interest group behavior by 
countries. 


er i 
hey 


There also seem to be possi- 
bilities for dynamic analysis since 
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e can trace the changing charac- 
eristics of a particular group as 
its relative accessibility to the 
legislative and the administrative 
hange. It should be possible to 
race the changes in the character 
of a group that follow from a de- 
line in accessibility to either the 
legislative or the administrative 
processes or to both. Thus the 
model might provide a basis for 
predicting various forms of 
hanges in the character of inter- 


‘Iest groups. 

In order to make sure we are 

| mot poaching on Mr. Parkinson's 
l- | Rerritory, it is, of course, neces- 

| Bary to devise some techniques 
__| for testing the hypothesis. In or- 

der to determine whether the 
al, Kcharacteristics of "universalistic/ 
st articularistic language" and 

or f'visible/latent" correlate with 
relative accessibility to the legis- 
lative and the administrative 
ere processes as we have suggested 
o- ghey should, one could use a scat- 
her ,@er diagram to determine whether 
ned @he various characteristics clus- 
nd Table II 
2) egislative 
§Accessibilit 
y bargaining 
i, oo constitutional- 
ons ideological 
ils. The fall of 
e the the Reformer A 
ider rise of the 
ond ragmatist 
of 
list utopian 
Klux — 

ed inistrative Accessibilit 
of 
ilar 
also @er in the quadrants we suggest 
ern hey should in Table II (above). 


However, the real problem is 
that of arriving at an index for 
measuring accessibility. This is, 
of course, the old problem of de- 
vising a means for measuring in- 
fluence or power. Possibly some 
of the methods that are being de- 
veloped to measure communica- 
tion flows could be adapted to 
measure accessibility. 


In the meantime it would be 
best simply to employ the honored 
technique of asking experts in the 
field whether, on the basis of 
their knowledge about the charac- 
teristics of interest groups and 
their relative accessibility to the 
legislative and the administrative 
processes, the hypotheses seem 
to be valid. If it is possible to 
find, for example, interest groups 
with little access to the legislative 
process and high accessibility to 
the administrative that are highly 
visible and strongly ideological, 
then we would have disproved the 
hypothesis. 


Key 


Universalistic 


Particularistic 


Universalistic/ 
particularistic 


Visible 

Latent 

Partially visible 
Exaggerated 


--Lucian W. 


| 
® 

M. I. T. 
since 


5. A History of the Study of Politics 


Having publicly announced my 
post-retirement research project 
on the History, Theory, and 
Practice of the Study of Politics, I 
feel an obligation to explain it 
more fully to any who may be in- 
terested. In this note I will deal 
with only the first part, the His- 
tory of the Study of Politics. The 
immensity of this portion alone 
sometimes frightens me, even 
though it is to be limited prima- 
rily to the west. 


For my purposes I take "poli- 
tics" to be a generic term or 
class name for a wide range of 
human activities relating to the 
formulation and the authoritative 
effectuation of community poli- 
cies. It includes the informal as 
well as the formal activities, the 
illegal as well as the legal, the 
acts of those governed as well as 
those of the governors or rulers-- 
if the acts in question relate to or 
clearly affect the formation and 
authoritative effectuation of com- 
munity policies. It embraces the 
organization, reorganization, and 
destruction of states and govern- 
ments, the formation of public 
opinion, political party activities, 
nominations and elections to pub- 
lic office, the appointment, train- 
ing, and removal of public offi- 
cials and employees, legislating, 
adjudicating, and many other 
types of acts. 


Although many persons define 
political science as simply the 
study of governments, I view po- 
litical activity primarily from the 
Side of people--individuals and 
groups--, whether they are in 

overnmental positions or not. 

olitical activities are human ac- 
tivities, like economic, religious, 
and family or social activities. 
Of course these activities all in- 
teract and are interdependent. 
They all involve relations of in- 
dividuals to each other with re- 
spect to power, property, public 
services, order, moral conduct, 
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and other things. They take place }, 
both inside and outside of the gov- 
ernment, and in interactions be- 
tween lay citizens and those in 
government. 


The study of politics is itself 
a human political activity, but the 
study can be distinguished by the 
fact that it represents primarily 
an effort to learn, to gain under- 
standing and knowledge--at its 
highest levels even an attempt to 
develop a philosophy or a science 
of politics for the whole human 
species. 


The purposes for which men 
engage or have engaged in this 
study are not irrelevant or unim- 
portant to my theme. But the 
revolutionist who studies a gov- 
ernment in order to overthrow it, 
and the aggressive ruler who has 
his advisers study neighboring 
states to discover their weak- 
nesses in order the more easily 1 
conquer them, must be consideréi 
to have studied politics along with 
academic teachers and students 
whose motives are quite different. 
Even the work of beginning stu- 
dents in getting their first know- 
ledge of politics is a part of the 
study of politics. 


The study of politics undoubt- 
edly went on in fairly primitive 
nonliterate societies. Forms of 
government were devised and 
changed in such communities. 
Treaties were made and confeder: 
ations formed. These actions 
would hardly have been taken 
without some study, including 
contemplation, consultation, de- 
bate, and decision-making. Such 
primitive examples of study will 
not detain me for long. The rec- 
ords from early literate societies 
in the Near East will be a more 
important point of beginning. 


man 
en) t 


As I try to review the record 
of political studies in literate so- 
cieties, the Greeks will naturally 
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treceive considerable attention, 
Tbecause they raised the study to 
Ineights never before achieved, 
lace Jand indeed, never again to be at- 
JOV- Hained until modern times. 

= 
As my account develops I ex- 
pect that I will pay more and more 
attention to formal and organized 
tudy in schools and universities 
outside the government proper. I 
shall try not to forget, however, 
that the study of politics goes on 
inside governments, in depart- 
ments of foreign affairs and of fi- 


| to Bnance, for example, in church of- 
nce Bfices, party headquarters, and the 
n @#homes of private scholars, as 

ell as in organized educational 

institutions. 

nen 
S In addition to differences in 
lim- purposes or objectives of 
: study, there are differences in the 
actual subject matter that is stud- 
w it, These differences are asso- 
has @ciated with time, place, and cir- 
g umstances, and also with the in- 
- erests and objectives of the stu- 
ily “dents concerned. Thus in the 


with 
nts 

rent, 


reek city states Plato and his 
chool had little interest intechné, 
he practical ways of getting 

hings done, while Isocrates and 
others had different interests in- 
luding some of the technologies 
of persuasion and current issues 
of international relations. We 

find similar differences in the 
nited States today between those 
who have become devotees of the 
ew "political behavior" and "sci- 
entific" approach, and others who 
devote themselves to current 
‘Mpractical problems in public ad- 


is ministration, local government, 
1 public law, and international rela- 
ig ions. 

de- 

Such My position is that political 
will @Science at any time is the cumu- 


lative result of the studies of 

many thousands of men (and wom- 
en) through many centuries, who 
ave Studied politics from their 
arious points of view and have 
ecord Meft a record of their thoughts, 

e so- Mbservations, and hypotheses or 
srally Meneralizations. Not everything 


rec- 
jeties 
ore 
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in this immense accumulation is 
"true," by any means, any more 
than would be the case in any oth- 
er field of study. It is my inten- 
tion to try to report what was 
studied and how it was studied, 

as fully and as fairly as possible, 
but some selection is unavoidable. 
A complete reporting is impossi- 
ble. My primary basis for selec- 
tion will be this: What subjects in 
general do the college and univer- 
sity departments of government, 
politics, and political science in 
the United States today include 
within their lists of course offer- 
ings? I take the curricula of 
American institutions as my main 
standard because (a) they are 
here; (b) I know more about them 
than I do about foreign institutions 
of higher learning; (c) in quantity 
and diversity of courses offered in 
the field of politics they seem to 
me to lead the world; and (d) I be- 
lieve that in general they cover 
the field of politics reasonably 
well, except that they do not usu- 
ally include public finance, which 
I consider a political science sub- 
ject. Because the readers of 
PROD are familiar with the wide 
range of subjects studied in 
American political science de- 
partments it will not be necessary 
to list them here. Ancient and 
even medieval students of politics 
did not use the particular subject 
categories so familiar to Ameri- 
can students, nor did they have 
departments of political science. 
Instead the teachers of rhetoric 
and oratory, of Roman law and of 
canon law, dealt with political 
matters in accordance with their 
various needs and purposes. His- 
torians, philosophers, and even 
theologians dipped deep into polit- 
ical matters. 


In time there also came into 
being special studies and training 
in foreign affairs, in fiscal man- 
agement and policy, in public ad- 
ministration, in the notarial art, 
and in other specialties: in the 
conduct of public business. In one 
way and another statesmen, public 
officials, teachers, and other men 


u- 
ow- 
he 
oubt 
ve 
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J 
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of learning were studying many 
kinds of political problems and ac- 
tivities, were writing on these 
subjects, and were passing their 
learning on to future generations 
in oral, written, and later in 
printed form. I shall undoubtedly 
miss many individual students and 
contributors to the streams of 
political studies, but I hope at 
least to identify a number of rep- 
resentative ones. 


My methods of research will 


be primarily those of an historian. 


With the aid of assistants Iam 
now engaged in combing the bibli- 
graphies and indices of learned 
literature for such evidences as 
there are of what Iseek. The 
histories of historiography, of 
science, of education, of econom- 
ic, political, and social ideas, 
and other such works, are proving 
to be valuable, as are general 
histories of culture and of politi- 
cal events. There are, indeed, 
many potential sources, and 
there is much reading and sifting 
to be done. Any suggestions that 
other scholars can make will be 
most welcome. 


And now, in conclusion, why 
write a history of the study of pol- 
itics at all? Harald Hoffding in 
his Introduction to 4 History of 
Modern Philosophy (p. xiii) says: 
"As we learn to know a man from 
his biography, so also we must be 
able to learn to know a science 
from its history." W. P. D. 
Wightman in the Preface to his 
work The Growth of Scientific 
Ideas expresses his idea Of the 
desirability of having such a his- 
tory with a quotation from Aris- 
totle's Politics that adorns his 
title page: 


"Here and elsewhere 
we shall not obtain the 
best insight into things 
until we actually see 
them growing from the 
beginning...." 
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As far as I know there is 
nothing in print that gives an ex- 
tended and connected account of 
the many ways in which, and the 
various guises under which, men 
in various times and lands, under 
different conditions and difficul- 
ties, have actually worked at the 
task of trying to describe, under- 
stand, and interpret politics. 


My study is not intended to 
provide a new history of political 
ideas. 
on the ideas distilled from polit- 
ical studies but upon the efforts 
of men, in and out of universities, 
to get at the facts and the mean- 
ings of politics. Whether they are 
classed primarily as political sci- 
entists or not, if they actually 
studied any important part of what 
we now call politics, I will try to 
identify them and to find out what 
they did in this field and how they 
did it. 


A first work in this field is 
bound to have many shortcomings. 
I do believe, however, that the 
work may help students of politics 
to locate their discipline among 
the other disciplines, and to iden- 
tify themselves better than they 
could before with the many past 
contributors to the field. It 
might conceivably help to unify the 
profession. And if perchance 
some young men and women here 
and there should be inspired by 
such a history to join in the age- 
old, desperately needed effort of 
men to understand and thereby to 
help improve political institu- 
tions, procedures, and objec- 
tives, and human conduct in poli- 
tics, I shall feel the more strong- 
ly that my effort has been worth- 
while. 


--William Anderson 
University of Minnesota 
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6. THE GAME BAG 


The response to PROD con- 
tinued good. Reports from hust- 
ings overseas are beginning to 
come in. S. N. Eisenstadt, head 
of the sociology department at the 
Hebrew University in Israel, 
writes: "I have seen the first is- 
sue...and would be grateful if 
you could send it on to me." 

From Beirut, William Flash says: 
"Ralph Crow has let me borrow 
his copy....we Spend a good 

deal of time swapping it back and 
forth." Dieter Merbitz, studying 
at the Free University of Berlin, 
asks: "Can I consider the journal 
evidence of the conclusion of the 
optimistic phase of American civ- 
ilization? Is it the beginning of 
insecurity, the recognition of ul- 
timate uncertainty, which one 
documents by searches for mo- 
tives and attempts at prediction? 
(To me as a European this is ap- 
pealing.) Though I could natural- 
ly be wrong, I think I perceive the 
awakening in the U.S. of the cour- 
age to be uncertain." /What could 
be more optimistic than publish- 
ing PROD?7 


Space permits citing only a few 
friends stateside: Weldon "Hoot" 
Gibson of Stanford Research Insti- 
tute says PROD is "a most worth- 
while effort." Franklin Burdette 
finds it "stimulating and helpful." 
lester Milbrath of Duke writes: 
"Some of my colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina have 
called my attention to the first 
issue of PROD. It seems to me 
that such a publication fills need 
and should continue in publication." 
Herbert McClosky (U. of Minn.): 
"You can put me down..-.." Harry 
Krould (Washington, D. C.): 

"...€ welcome surprise." James 
Shipton (G.E., Crotonville): 


"Good luck in your approach." 
James T. Watkins IV (Stanford): 
"Have just read through your 
second issue. If future numbers 
are one-half as stimulating, you 
will be performing a valuable ser- 
vice to the profession. Congrat- 
ulations." /By the way, Watkins 
Suggests the simple name "Po- 
litical Research"; but Lane 
Davis of U. of Iowa says "I also 
like the name a great deal--one 
vote for keeping the status quo on 
this." We'll wait a while longer. 
Davis asks: "What about a sec- 
tion which keeps a running tab on 
who is doing what on various 
grants--this would be very help- 
ful." "IN THE NEWS," appear- 
ing in this issue, is a start along 
these lines. 


PROD has grown considerably 
ina few months. We are still 
giving away many copies but, as 
the reader may know, are going 
after subscriptions. The 400 
copies of the first number grew to 
800 for the second number, and 
printing on the third number 
reached 2,000. Multiple reader- 
ship of single copies appears to be 
common. 


No major change in format 
or size is planned. PROD now 
has a very late deadline for 
manuscripts--thirty days before 
you receive your copy. News and 
other material can go in only 15 
days before circulation date. The 
new BIBLIOGRAPHY feature car- 
ries late items, too; work on it 
runs only two weeks ahead of 
printing. Thus there are practical 
advantages to PROD's format go- 
ing beyond the original considera- 
tions of low cost and informality. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


* * * * . * * * 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

ONE YEAR: 

Individual academic subscriptions $ 2.00 

Educational Institutions , 3.00 


Commercial 


10.00 
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Basic research is nowadays 
the goal and the slogan of physi- 
cal sciences. To be faithful to 
their own supposed nature, the 
social sciences should follow the 
trend. So we may well ask what 
is the nature of basic research in 
the social sciences. 


In the physical sciences basic 
research is understood to be re- 
search without specific practical 
purposes. Yet this idea of basic 
research seems to this writer to 
indicate a lack of clarity in the 
field: there has been a tendency 
to superimpose and confuse sci- 
ence and technology, knowledge 
with its positive or practical ap- 
plications. How much worse is 
the confusion in social science] 


"Basic" social research has 
come to mean ordinary research, 
of the advertising industry type, 
done by more complicated tech- 
niques. 


Actually social research is a 
blossom which has far outgrown 
its roots. The techniques of in- 
vestigation, the systems of clas- 
sification and quantification, are 
now so developed that they have 
outstripped their subject matter. 
Such imposing fields as communi- 
cation research, elite analysis, 


or even the study of psychotherapy 


have far more of precise means 
of investigation than they have of 


precise understanding of the prob- 


lems to be investigated. 


Social researchers often will 
not recognize that it is much © 
harder to formulate clearly a val- 
id and plausible and relevant hy- 
pothesis than to test it. In fact, 
many hypotheses are but continu- 
ing constant reformulation of a 


mother "urhypothese" which, hav- 


ing been loosely formulated at 
the outset, causes countless sur- 
veys to be carried out because. in 
each case it is simpler to employ 
known and tried methods than to 
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7. “Basic Research’ in the Social Sciences 


undertake basic re-definitions. 


The idea that prevails in the 
physical sciences that basic re- 
search enables the scholar to find 
out parcels of truth with no im- 
mediate use. Philosophically 
speaking, no social scientist can 
think of a parcel of truth having 
no use. But, without sailing over 
philosophical snoals, we may 


view this point as it has been seen] 


by many a social scientist; they 
have realized that a constant in- 
crease in social research does 
not mean a constant increase in 
knowledge. This writer knows of 
two (and there may be more) sug- 
gestions which have been proposei 
to improve and increase the outpu 
of pure social research. 


One is known as serendipity; 
it has to do with Walpole, with 
Serendib (now Ceylon) and with 
rubies found by chance by three 
princesses--they looked for one 
thing and stumbled onto some- 
thing else; the something else hap- 
pened to be much more precious. 


The other is the idea of "re- 
search without purpose": one sets 
out to carry on research without 
a set goal in mind, but research- 
ing nevertheless. Somewhere, 
somehow one will find something 
worthwhile. 


Both of these approaches are 
right, and both reveal that preoc- 
cupation with certain types of re- 
search is still more relevant than 
preoccupation with a poor kind of 
knowledge. In the first case, if 
rubies can be found by any way- 
farer in Serendib, no reason 
exists to look for lesser items. 

If it is only the princesses who are 
endowed with the gift of serendi- 

pity, the task is to set them apart 
from less serendipital researchers 


The second point is also true, 
but is not new and is not our con- 
temporary research. In fact, 
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Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, 
Machiavelli, Rousseau, Comte, 
Marx and others indulged most- 
ly in this kind of research; they 
were able to perceive parcels of 
truth, parcels of enormous size, 
without engaging in our kind of 
research. Their method was so 
different from ours that it cannot 
be compared, and is not to be 
called by the same name. They 
could state forceful and sweeping 
hypotheses because they were un- 
hampered by the many strange 
concepts, notions, and anxieties 
brought forth by the new social 
research. 


Three points can help an un- 
derstanding of basic research in 
the social sciences: 


(1) The contemporary idea of 
social research was born out of an 
effort to imitate physical sciences 
in the study of society. This imi- 
tation does not mean that there is 
identity, nor does it mean that 
method determines the science, or 
that the methods of physical sci- 
ences can be applied to the study 
of man to the exclusion of other, 
far more important methods. In- 
deed, we may add, much that 
seems wrong, morally and other- 
wise, with the social sciences is 
equally wrong with the physical 
sciences, and for the same rea- 
sons. 


(2) Research and the methods 
it prompts and employs are de- 
vices and devices only. They can- 


§ not give out more than one puts 


in. Basic research in the social 
Sciences is the hardest there is 


because to date we know of so few 
means or devices to enhance it, or 
laboratories where it can be car- 
ried out. As a result, the impor- 
tance of skill in research should 
be degraded; a skilled social sci- 
entist should be invariably the a- 
manuensis of the gifted speculator 
and the imaginative dreamer. 

The man who knows because he 
belongs must make way for the 
voluntary outcast who learns a 
perspective of society by making 
himself into an instrument of ob- 
servation. 


(3) Ever since the inception 
of the cold war we have been in- 
creasingly aware that moral is- 
Sues cannot be avoided. The 
cold-blooded, impassive, uncom- 
mitted social scientist of the 
thirties, unconcerned with value 
judgments, prone to reserve judg- 
ments, looking at society with the 
detachment of an astronomer 
peering at a galaxy, should real- 
ize now what the astronomer or 
the surgeon, one hopes, has re- 
alized. Moral values are our 
main occupation. Morality is not 
a part of man but his essence. 
We cannot subtract morality from 
social research to make it sim- 
pler, nor can we add it to some 
finished research job to make it 
more complete. Basic research 
starts from this point. Of course 
T. S. Eliot, W. E. Hocking, E. 
E. Evans-Pritchard have already 
said that much. They are excel- 
lent company. 


--Renzo Sereno 
Washington, D. C. 


8. Quantitative Methods in Politics, after Thirty Years 


_ I make the confession for the 
first time--writing this book was 
aPostman's Holiday. As I recall, 
Harry Barnes, bent on doing. 
0od, maneuvered Alfred A. 

opf and me into a contract un- 
der which I was to write some- 
thing about the use of statistics in 


politics. Neither the publisher 
nor myself, nor even Barnes, had 
much idea what the assignment 
implied. There were unavoidable 
delays; and another obligation in- 
tervened. The Committee on Sci- 
entific Method of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council had hired 
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me to engineer a “case book" on 
Methods in Social Science--ulti- 
mately published by the University 
of Chicago Press. During the 
summer of 1927 preparation of the 
Case Book was mired deeper and 
deeper by differences of concep- 
tion among those concerned. 
Brain-weary, I took a three week 
vacation. 


This was my opportunity to 
fulfill the contract with Knopf! 
Shifting hats, without other change 
of habits or locale, I was surprised 
at the zest with which I turned at- 
tention to the new set of problems. 
Three weeks, 21 days, 22 chap- 
ters! Though strenuous this 
schedule was not as imposing as 
it sounds. Studies already made, 
papers already published or in 
preparation, together with a con- 
fession of scientific faith to serve 
as a conceptual setting, provided 
building stones for the edifice. 
Some shaping or reshaping of 
these raw materials, together 
with a bit of mortar, and the 
three-times-seven-day wonder 
was ready for projection to its 
orbit. 


One of the questions assigned 
to me by the Editor of PROD is 
what I thought of the job when 
completed. I thought of it asa 
series of illustrations, arranged 
in logical order, of the possibil- 
ity of using traditional statistical 
methods in an area where their 
use was unfamiliar. As I returned 
to the Case Book I was aware of 
considerable relief over the dis- 
charge of an obligation. Further, 
creative expression under pres- 
sure seems particularly satisfy- 
ing and I was no doubt smug. The 
experience seemed to refresh me 
for the main task of the summer. 
The complexities surrounding the 
Case Book that had all but throttled 
me began to disentwine. How- 
ever, some disillusionment over 
my summer-born prodigy oc- 
curred when, in its printed pages, 
I began to discover errors and 
barbarisms ir the use of language 
that I should have preferred to dis- 
own. 
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I am also asked by the Editor ~ 


of PROD how I feel about sub- 
sequent developments within the 
area. "Feel" is the right word, 
since I lack sufficient acquaintance 
with recent research and publica- 
tions in the field to warrant a con- 
fident appraisal: 


Let it be clear that I cannot 
claim.credit for originating a new 
approach to the study of political 
behavior. Many years earlier 
A. Lawrence Lowell made statis- 
tical analyses of roll call votes 
in state legislatures. Contem- 
porary with my own studies were 
others of analogous types (and 
in some cases of greater impor- 
tance) by L. L. Thurstone, 
William F. Ogburn, Floyd All- 
port, Charles Merriam and 
Harold Gosnell, and a number of 
others. Included in this group 
were psychologists, social psy- 
chologists, sociologists and pol- 
itical scientists--all with "dis- 
interested" research interests of 
"academic" origin. 


Leadership in this type of 
exploration subsequently passed 
to those with more practical ends 
in view: selling in markets and 
maximizing the results of politi- 
cal campaign expenditures, for 
example. While the application 
of quantitative methods to such 
objectives has proliferated enor- 


‘mously--to the extent that the 


first has become Big Business-- 
it seems to me that equivalent 
progress has been lacking in the 
development of underlying con- 
cepts and methods. Many new 
words and expressions have been 
added to the jargon of journeymen 
in the trade; and great progress 
has been made in the means of 
obtaining representative data 
through scientific sampling; but I 
wonder how far the "science of 
politics" has developed in its basic 
orientation and conceptions and its 
methods of quantification? 


The answer may be that ad- 
vances have been made along the 
entire front of social science, 
without the traditional differentia- 
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tion among its segments. Motiva- 
} tion research, depth interviewing, 
) experimental design, linear pro- 
gramming, game theory, pro- 
jection techniques and other opera- 
tional concepts and procedures 
relate to the behavioral sciences 
as awhole. Hence, if itati 

j itics helped in some 
’ degree to draw the study of man's 


9. Rice's Quantitative Methods in Politics, 


political life into the same cur- 
rents which were bearing along 
the study of other aspects of social 
organization and human behavior, 
then my three weeks' holiday 30 
years ago was worthwhile. 


--Stuart A. Rice 
Stuart A. Rice and Associates 
Washington, D. C. 


ew 
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When I dusted off my old copy 
= Bl of Rice's pioneer book to write 
this review, I found my notes 
written at the time. After reading 
f the book again and also these 
. notes, I had to conclude that Rice 
: was a rugged pioneer and his 
7 methods were sound. Recently, 
Blhave been dusting off some old 
, f books of my own and I have been 
B playing with the idea of having a 
new look at Chicago politics. I 
was told by one of the public opin- 
. ion survey organizations that it 
ad would now cost one hundred thou- 
ndS Bsand dollars to repeat what I did 
d back in the twenties for less than 
tim Bten thousand dollars. Why has 
r this type of research increased 
4 tenfold in cost during the past 
thirty years? It is clear that 
BRice's pioneer studies were rela- 
’ tively inexpensive. He used 
i? available materiais before col- 
h lecting vast mountains of new 
‘Ne Now we have huge survey 
4q organizations which must meet 
nen overhead charges. Founda- 
ee do not like small projects. 
men B Some survey organizations spend 
- agreat deal of time and energy in 


figuring out how to spend all the 
Money they have. It has always 
been my contention that success- 
ful research in the field of politics 
depends upon insight. Rice had 
Some fine insights. He used his 
Students constructively. They 
helped him make these surveys 

and they learned something in the 
Process. Iam willing to wager 


Reviewed Thirty Years Later 
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that they did not demand two or 
three dollars an hour in order to 
increase their knowledge of social 
science. 


Rice anticipated many devel- 
opments in the field of public opin- 
ion research. As I reread these 
pages, I note the following sug- 
gested research problems: the 
study of stereotypes by identify- 
ing photographs; the causes of 
skew distribution of individual at- 
titudes on such political questions 
as prohibition; a measure of pro- 
gressivism based on election sta- 
tistics; the social density of atti- 
tudes; the relationship between 
referendum votes and measures 
of economic status; the effect of 
political boundaries on progres- 
sivism; nationality, sex, and ur- 
ban influences on voting; ide.ti- 
fication of blocs in legislative 
bodies; experimental study of 
campaign stimuli; prediction of 
election results; and analysis of 
voting trends. All of these sug- 
gested studies were done ona 
shoestring. And I think that 
Rice's students learned something 
in the process. All hail to our 
pioneer | 


Now there have been advances 
in methods of social science in the 
past thirty years. We can point 
with pride to the improvements 
in sampling techniques, the devel- 
opment of questionnaire desi 
including the Thurstone and 
man tec 
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ques, the perfection of 
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experimental study designs by 
Hovland and others, the sharpen- 
ng of interviewing techniques by 
Likert, Lazarsfeld, Berelson, 
Hart, Campbell, and others, the 
self-supporting public opinion re- 
search done by Gallup, Roper, 
Crossley, and others, but some 
researchers in the field have lost 
sight of the great wealth of mate- 
rial already at hand which can be 
exploited by statistical methods 
which were developed a hundred 
years ago. They neglect this ma- 
terial and spend the foundations' 
millions in gathering new data to 
prove things which we already 
know. Al de Grazia in his The 
Western Public did not make this 
mistake. He combined the survey 
technique with the analysis of 
available data. Lubell is right, in 
one sense, when he pokes fun at 
the elaborate techniques and ritu- 
als which public opinion research 
now uses. Lubell looks at the re- 
cord, at available election statis- 
tics, and he talks to individuals. 
He is not separated from his pub- 
lic by interviewers, coders, tab- 
ulating machines, and analyzers. 
Now do not mistake me. I believe 
in the modern techniques, but as 
an aid, not as an end-all. 


Thirty years have gone by. 
We have not lived up to the pro- 
mise of this pioneer book. Sta- 
tistics is not a required subject 
for political scientists. Social 
psychologists study voting behav- 
ior with elaborate techniques, but 
do not know political science and 
do not understand the political 
process. They write as though 
they have never canvassed a pre- 
cinct, attended an old-fashioned 
political rally, watched a party 
convention, gossiped with the pol- 
iticians, or gotten the smell of 
politics. Men like Harris, 
Eldersveld, Key, and Heard are 
exceptions. If political scientists, 
on a cooperative basis, had com- 
bined to test some of Rice's hypo- 
theses and other significant hypo- 
theses during the past thirty 
years, using students on a train- 
ing basis and getting out to ob- 
serve themselves what they were 
studying, we might be much furth- 
er along in constructing a science 
of politics. 


--Harold F. Gosnell 


American University 
Washington, D. C. 


10. Political Sociology at the Bureau of Applied 


Social Research 


The Bureau of Applied Social 
Research of Columbia University 
was established in 1937; its inter- 
est in the field of political sociol- 
ogy has been continuous and is al- 
most as old as the or zation it- 
self. In this article the Bureau's 
history and past research are re- 
viewed briefly; in a subsequent 
article the Bureau's plans for the 


1. The Bureau's 


future yu be described in greater 
detail. 


Originally known as the Office 
of Radio Research, the Bureau 
was established at Princeton in 
1937 and moved to Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1940. The Rockefeller 
Foundation had provided funds to 
support a three-year inquiry into 


, from which this 


Twentieth Anniversary Report 
article has been adapted, contains a further description of 
these activities and a complete bibliography. Copies of this 
report as well as a supplementary bibliography may be ob- 
tained from the Librarian, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, 605 W. 115th St., New York 25, N. Y. 
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the impact of radio on American 
society, and the Office of Radio 
Research was established to car- 
ry out this project. Dr. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, formerly the Chair- 
man of the Division of Applied 
Psychology at the University of 
Vienna, was appointed its Direc- 
tor. 


The Bureau was thus born with 
a life-expectancy of only three 
years. A number of developments 
took place during these three 
years, however, which created a 
new concept of the organization 
and led to its continuance on a 
permanent basis. 


The existence and capabilities 
of the new organization, limited 
as they were, nevertheless dem- 
onstrated the potentialities of 
maintaining a permanent social 
research center on a university 
campus. The requirements of 
sociological field work had by the 
late 1930's grown beyond the ca- 
pacity of the individual investiga- 
tor, and the Office of Radio Re- 
search, with its faci’ ties, staff, 
and equipment, made it possible 
for members of the faculty to un- 
dertake studies requiring the col- 
lection and analysis of data from 
large populations. The organiza- 
tion came to be viewed as a possi- 
ble prototype for a social science 
research center--providing facul- 
ty members with research facili- 
ties, and students with practical 
training--comparable to laborato- 
ries and research institutes in 
such fields as chemistry, phys- 
ics, and biology. 


Such a social science labora- 
tory, furthermore, seemed capa- 
ble of serving not only the univer- 
sity but the larger community as 
well. The universities had long 
provided public and private organ- 
izations with assistance in solving 
problems in the natural sciences. 
It seemed logical, therefore, that 
they should expand their activities 
to include assistance in the grow- 
ing field of the social sciences. 
The pattern of combined founda- 


tion, university, and commercial 
support established at this time 
has been followed subsequently by 
a number of other university so- 
cial résearch organizations. 


The Office of Radio Research, 
upon moving to Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1940, became the social 
résearch laboratory of the Grad- 
uate Department of Sociology. At 
Columbia, some of the hopes 
which had prompted its continua- 
tion began to be implemented. 
The research program was ex- 
panded to include the study of oth- 
er media of mass communication 
--newspapers, films, and maga- 
zines--and an investigation of the 
effects of these media on vote in- 
tentions inaugurated what has 
turned out to be a continuing pro- 
gram of research in political be- 
havior. 


Professor Robert K. Merton 
joined the staff in 1943 as Associ- 
ate Director. By 1944 the re- 
search program had so far tran- 
scended the field of radio that its 
name had become an anachro- 
nism. The organization was ac- 
cordingly rechristened the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, a 
name which seemed to steer free 
of narrow topical limitations and 
which reflected an interest-- 
which has never become a confin- 
ing restriction--in research ap- 
plicable to specific community 
needs. 


In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, research in the 
fields of communication and polit- 
ical behavior continued. In 1948 
Professor Lazarsfeld resigned the 
directorship of the Bureau to be- 
come Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology, and was succeeded 
by Dr. Kingsley Davis, who had 
recently joined the Columbia fac- 
ulty. Professor Lazarsfeld con- 
tinued his association with the 
Bureau as Associate Director, a 
position which he occupies today. 
Under Dr. Davis' direction, a 
program of manpower and popula- 
tion studies was added to the 


23 Bureau's activities. 
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Dr. Davis resigned as Direc- 
tor in 1951 and Dr. Charles Y. 
Glock was appointed to succeed 
him. Dr. Glock had been a full- 
time member of the Bureau's 
staff since 1945 and his new ap- 
pointment reflected a long-felt 
need that the directorship be 
made a full-time position. Pro- 
fessor Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors, was appointed an Associ- 
ate Director as well at this time. 
Professor Davis continued as an 
Associate Director until 1955, 

at which time he left Columbia to 
become Professor of Sociology at 
the University of California. Re- 
cent appointments at the Bureau 
include Dr. Abram J. Jaffe, di- 
rector of the program in manpow- 
er and population; Professor Her- 
bert H. Hyman, Associate Direc- 
tor; and Dr. David L. Sills, Act- 
ing Director during Dr. Glock's 
leave of absence during the 1957- 
58 academic year. 


In recent years there has 
been an expansion of the research 
staff and a shift of its composi- 
tion. During the first decade the 
professional staff of the Bureau 
consisted of between 12 and 15 in- 
dividuals, two of whom held fac- 
ulty appointments as well. The 
staff today, in addition to the Di- 
rectors, includes 27 senior mem- 
bers, twelve of whom are also 
members of the Columbia faculty; 
24 research assistants, fellows, 
and interns, and an administrative 
staff of 17 persons. Although the 
staff is still drawn primarily 
from the field of sociology, ap- 
pointments have been made in re- 
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cent years from other fields of the 
social and behavioral sciences, 
including psychology, history, 
economics, mathematical statis- 
tics, education, and political sci- 
ence. 


The Bureau's current re- 
search program is centered a- 
round six broad lines of inquiry, 
each of which reflects a special 
competence of the organization 
achieved over the course of its 
history. The six programs are 
communications and opinion for- 
mation, political sociology, con- 
Sumer behavior, manpower and 
population, the sociology of the 
professions, and the sociology of 
religion. The remainder of this 
article is devoted to a description 
of activities in the field of polit- 
ical sociology. 


Bureau research in politics 
may be classified into five sub- 
areas. First, there is continuing 
interest in the general topic of 
how the American voter decides 
his vote. A trilogy of studies on 
this topic is now being completed. 
An initial study, undertaken dur- 
ing the 1940 presidential cam- 
paign, sought to evaluate the role 
of mags media in the voting pro- 
cess.“ A second study, completed 
in 1954, assessed the role of pri- 
mary groups--family members, 
friends, and colleagues--in deter- 
mining voting bghavior in a na- 
tional election.’ The third study, 
now nearing completion, attempts 
to determine the degree to which 
patterns of voting behavior in pre- 
sidential elections hold true in 
off-year congressional elections. 
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These studies have been method- 
ologically as well as topically 
cumulative in that they have 
sought to refine the panel method 
of repeating interviewing as a 
jevice for studying short-term 
social change. 


A second and relatively new 
sub-area of inquiry deals with the 
nature and implications of the pol- 
itical processes at work in what 
may be regarded as private gov- 
ernments, i.e., labor unions, 
business and industrial organiza- 
tions, and voluntary associations. 
One recently-completed Bureau 
study examines the underlying 
conditions which produced and 
preserve a two-party system in 
the International Typographical 
Union, the only major union in the 
United States in which such a sys- 
tem has persisted.% Another re- 
lated--although not specifically 
political--study investigates the 
attributes of organizational struc- 


ture which have contributed to the 
growth and survival of a major 
voluntary health organization. 


A third area of political re- 
search carried out at the Bureau 
consists of studies of the relation- 
ship of communications exposure 
to political attitudes in areas sub- 
jected to Soviet influence. Two 
such areas have been studied: 
the Soviet satellite countries? and 
countries located in the Near and 
Middle East.8 


Fourth--somewhat more in- 
terdisciplinary in nature--is an 
attempt to combine the methods 
of the social sciences and the 
traditional ones of political his- 
toriography. Using the Civil War 
as a test case, an effort is being 
made to evaluate the sometimes 
contradictory hypotheses con- 
cerning the causes of the War. 
This is being done by re-examin= 
ing the voting records of the pre- 
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Civil War period through a modi- 
fication of the panel method ordi- 
narily used in attitude research.? 
Another project now being devel- 
oped will seek to apply concepts 
of index formation to obtaining 
more satisfactory measures of the 
state of public opinion on given is- 
Sues at different times in Ameri- 
can history. 1 


Finally, recognizing a need 
to bring a degree of order and 
theoretical significance to exist- 
ing research on politics, the Bu- 
reau--in cooperation with mem- 
bers of the Department of History 
and the Department of Public Law 
and Government--is seeking to or- 
ganize, systematize, and syn- 
thesize current knowledge of the 
political process. This activity 
parallels a similar effort in the 
communications program and 


grows out of the need for periodic 
review and systematization in all 
fields of scientific inquiry. Two 
Such syntheses have been pre- 
pared: a review of what is kngyn 
about the psychology of voting 1 
and a summary of research re- 
porting on the processes through 
which the political attitudgs, of 
young people are formed. 


This article has reviewed 
briefly the development of the Bu- 
reau's program of political re- 
search, and has described the 
major publications to date. A 
subsequent article will look 
‘toward the future and describe an 
important new area now being 
developed. 


--Charles Y. Glock and 


David L. Sills 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 
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Il. Anthropological Study of Ruling Groups, II 


(This is the second of two notes 
appearing in PROD.) 


A mere touch of anthropology 
should suffice to warn the enter- 
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prising student of ruling groups 
against scoring the prestige of 
persons or offices in foreign 
areas like the scoring they would 
obtain in the United States. A 
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small town schoolteacher in Eu- 
rope has more prestige than a 
similar person in the United 
States. In Europe, furthermore, 
the teacher is likely to be a man 
rather than a woman. In certain 
countries such as Yugoslavia, the 
status of a merchant will differ 
according to his nationality or re- 
ligion, namely as to whether he is 
Greek, Moslem or Serb. The sta- 
tus of an Arab farmer is im- 
mensely lower than that of his 
Israelite counterpart. 


But these differences among 
peoples are merely instances of 
large differences among whole 
systems of beliefs or ideologies. 
If one understands only a group of 
particular differences of the kind 
usually explained in tourist guide- 
books where, for example, the 


» odd significance of the Japanese 


smile is apt to be pointed out, one 
will remain at a loss to under- 
stand other differences surely to 
be encountered if one stays to 
work in the area. On the other 
hand, if one has some knowledge 


| of the system of beliefs, on meet- 
| ing strange customs one can rea- 


son from the general to the par- 
ticular and at least gain an ounce 
of understanding. In this sense it 
is more important to know Chi- 
nese culture when among the Viet- 
namese or Indian culture in Bur- 
ma, Thailand, and Laos than to 
have many odd bits of information 
about the Vietnamese or Thai. 


Religious ideologies or tra- 
ditions are too often neglected in 
Studies of Asiatic and North Afri- 
can peoples. Political problems 
there are also almost invariably 
questions of religion. The reli- 
Jions of these areas have been 
noteworthy blocks to communist 
expansion. The Soviets, in cut- 
ting away Russian redemption 
mysticism with communist athe- 
ism and materialism, also cut off 
important affinities with Asiatic 
religions. Soviet policies, both 
domestic and foreign, have been 
characterized by numerous awk- 
ward gyrations due to this one fact 
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alone. In the Moslem Middle East 
which has occupied Soviet atten- 
tion much longer than Southeast 
Asia the success of communism 
has been much smaller--again 
largely due to religious incom- 
patability as well as to the special 
conservatism of Islam whose out- 
look is, as Grunebaum puts it, 
that changes will be for the worse. 


Obviously, the field re- 
searcher should not take the ex- 
istence of a democratic constitu- 
tion to signalize the existence of 
democratic practices and habits of 
thinking. In Asia the traditions of 
the autocratic and theocratic mon- 
archy of the ruler as the inter- 
mediary between man and the Uni- 
verse, of State paternalisms, 
State monopolies, and forced la- 
bor have long roots. Democracy 
among the indigenous institutions’ 
of Asia appears rarely and only in 
local communities. Modern Asi- 
atic republics all veer toward 
personal government in practice. 
The belief in personal intermedi- 
acy has origin in the traditional 
Asiatic state, the absolute mon- 
archy,. a mystical connection be- 
tween the state and the principles 
of the cosmos that are its model, 
effected through the personal link 
of the monarch. In Islam the rul- 
er is the successor to the politi- 
cal authority of the Prophet or 
the representative of a successor. 
In Confucianism he bears the 
Mandate of Heaven with its ac- 
companying duty of preserving the 
harmony of nature through proper 
conduct. In the Buddhist mon- 
archy the intermediacy of the rul- 
er is worked through the deeds of 
past lives and the personal mis- 
sion of universal salvation. In 
Hinduism the monarch is the sym- 
bol or incarnation of the Dharma. 
The absence of a tradition of pri- 
vate ownership and enterprise in 
Burma, for example, reflects the 
Hinayana concept of kingship. In 
1933 when the Siamese politician 
Luang Pradit drew up a scheme of 
a state-controlled, planned econ- 
omy he referred to the expected 
coming of the future Buddha. He 
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himself was no Buddhist mystic 
but an economist trained in 
France. Among Oriental peo- 
ples generally one finds--apart 
from westernized native leaders 
--the mythical expectation of a 
miraculous hero who will change 
fate. A most durable official at- 
tribute of the ruler in Islam is 
that of "savior." And in Europe- 
an-dominated colonies generally, 
the liberalism and democracy 
that transformed Europe after 
World War I were never voluntar- 
ily or effectively introduced by 
mother countries. Accordingly 
there, too, the field man should 
not take fervid democratic pro- 
nouncements by native leaders to 
signify that the populace is equal- 
ly fervid. 


The Westerner's difficulty in 
understanding the rules of behav- 
ior and the virtual impossibility 
of his being accepted as part of 
the culture make further study of 
native ruling groups imperative. 
Almost exclusively, native lead- 
ers are tne ones today who--if 
anyone can--stir the enthusiasm 
of their peoples. What is expect- 
ed of native rulers by the rank- 
and-file and what the rulers in 
their leadership expect of the 
rank-and-file are questions whose 
answers vary greatly. Frequently 
the native ruling group is expected 
to have and does have a different 
code of behavior from its rank- 
and-file. Those Westerners who, 
even though reared in the know- 
ledge of Machiavelli, apply uncon- 
sciously the norms of their own 
society to Asian and African elites 
may be in for rude surprises. In 
Burma arson, murder, and loot- 
ing are common and do not cause 
crises of conscience. How much 
the custom carries over into a 
political sphere of assassination 
and fraud is an interesting ques- 
tion. 


Fortunately many leaders 
have been exposed to Western edu- 
cation so that it is possible for the 
field man, if not to communicate 
with them, at least to talk with 


them. More studies of educational 
background are needed (see e.g. 
the table of universities attended 
by leaders in R. North, Kuoming- 
tang and Chinese Communist 
Elites, 1952, p. 51). The pos- 
session of a Western European 
education, however, does not nec- 
essarily mean the pupils will look 
with love on their masters. 
French colonial authorities tried 
in vain to prevent Annamese stu- 
dents from going to study in 
France where they might be affect- 
ed by French radicalism. In this 
case, as elsewhere in Asia, Oc- 
cidental intellectualism served as 
a vehicle of Marxian communism. 
French rule in Annam was under- 
mined by French ideas. Attempts 
to preserve French rule by dis- 
couraging the assimilation of 
French culture (for example, An- 
namites in French Indo-China 
were once imprisoned for having 
translated into Annamese a 
speech of Léon Blum while Blum 
was in power) were foredoomed 

to failure. Assimilation had oth- 
erwise been the ideal of French 
colonial policy and French offi- 
cials in Annam were not able to 
stop the spread of the French Re- 
volution. This was not of course 
the only reason for the Vietnamese 
revolution, but it illustrates the 
danger of relying upon the exist- 
ence of liberal ideals in native 
classes who have been educated in 
the West. 


Possibly at this point the so- 
ciologicai and anthropological 
concept of acculturation becomes 
most helpful. European history 
adequately covers the vicissitudes 
of ruling groups in the passage 
from feudal to industrial times. 
To open an avenue to the non- 
Western struggle for rulership the 
idea of culture contact can be 
used. In such an approach the 
West becomes the center of an ir- 
radiating culture which has indus- 
trialism and technology as prin- 
cipal parts of its focus and which 
has tremendous powers of attrac- 
tion and penetration. Analysis of 
the acculturation of native elites 
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might make use of concepts like 
"transculturation" which makes 

it harder to forget that Western 
nationals in the areas are them- 
selves changed by their contact 
with new cultures; and like "neo- 
culturation" to keep in mind that it 
is not merely a process of borrow- 
ing or exchanging but also one of 
creating new ideas, new institu- 
tions and artifacts. Research 
would take into account the dura- 
tion and intensity of the native 
elite's cultural contacts and its 
ideas of the dominance, prestige, 
complexity, and morality of the 
foreigner's material and non-ma- 
terial culture. Research would 
also devise checkpoints for the 
development of contra-accultura- 
tive elites and movements such as 
the rise of organized labor move- 
ments in Africa, and take constant 
sounding of those native groups 
who are apt to fear their culture 

is in danger of submergence or 
who may in other ways be spurred 
to lead native revivals. 


One factor of utmost impor- 
tance in dealing with native elites 
is that of race or color. Over 
almost all the world the independ- 
ent nations are Occidental and 
Caucausoid cultures whereas the 
colonials are Oriental and "prim- 
itive," Mongoloid and Negroid. 
The colonial areas and virtually 
all dependent peoples fall in the 
color patches of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania. This suggests using the 
kind of research that sociologists 
have elaborated in studying inter- 
racial contacts in southern United 
Sates, particularly as regards 
such concepts as social distance. 
One should think twice though 
about carrying over such studies 
without major change in their 
conception. The complexities and 
differences in color contacts 
around the world are enormous. 
One can point to the diverse 
modes of contact between white 
and colored elites in British and 
in Portugese colonies. 


The picture of dependent peo- 
ples all over the world reveals nu- 
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merous native elites under strong 
cross-cultural pressures. To il- 
lustrate the complexities of the 
situation even at the risk of over- 
simplification, the position of 
many native westernized elites in 
colonies is something like this: 
The intellectuals demand the ful- 
fillment of the programs they 
learned:from the West--national 
independence and political demo- 
cracy--in which they can emerge 
as the natural leaders of the coun- 
try. The moment then arises when 
the mother country has to decide 
either to support the rising native 
group by giving it more power and 
freedom or suffer the danger of 
letting it look for and accept sup- 
port elsewhere. When the inter- 
ests and fears of the mother coun- 
try withhold the granting of in- 
dependence or of electoral demo- 
cracy in the colony, the frustrated 
ambitions of this class makes it 
an ally of a communism that com- 
bines the class struggle with the 
fight for national emancipation. 
Similarly with the rising middle 
class, including the new native 
industrialists who believe their de- 
velopment to be hamstrung by the 
economic controls of the governing 
European power: the common strug- 
gle against colonial rule leads 
them to underestimate the aims of 
communist agitation. Add to this 
the usual problem of the breakup 
of land-holding patterns brought 
about by the colonial power, lead- 
ing to landlessness and indebted- 
ness in an area under the cultural 
impact of industrialization and 
ideas of constitutional government; 
and so forth. 


In almost every case the 
scene shows a triangular interac- 
tion of (1) the native elite, (2) the 
officials of the dominant Europe- 
an power, and (3) a local, Soviet 
communist contingent. Added to 
this are the representatives of the 
American government, the diplo- 
mats, soldiers, and others, who 
should have learned something of 
the area from anthropology as 
well as from the other social sci- 
ences. All available studies done 
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on new or rising ruling groups-- 
conquerers over conquered, in- 
dustrial within feudal, business 
within labor--become relevant in 
studying this phenomenon. To the 
theoreticai framework of these 
studies must be added the compli- 
cating factor of race. The prob- 
lem of the observer is not only to 
calculate the respective strength 


of each struggling nucleus but also 
to estimate the force of cultural 
contacts on the fusion, elimina- 
tion, and persistence of ruling 2nd 
aspiring groups in a volatile situ- 
ation. 


--Sebastian de Grazia 
The Twentieth Century Fund 


12. Consensus and International Political Integration 


There seems to be a widely- 
held notion today that any discus- 
sion or research directed toward 
the political strengthening of the 
United Nations is an essentially 
fruitless enterprise. Basically, 
this position appears to stem from 
the assumption that the world is 
deeply divided--in bi-polar terms 
by the Soviet-Western schism, 
and into a multiplicity of suspi- 
cious, parochial blocs by the 
staggering diversity of races, 
cultures, nations, and belief-sys- 
tems. That the world is divided 
cannot be denied. But in empha- 
sizing that there exists a dramatic 
lack of community, "together- 
ness," or consensus, we have so 
far failed to clarify the meaning © 
and implications of this concept. 
What is consensus, and what are 
its primary and secondary compo- 
nents? How much of what sort of 
consensus exists today, and is it 
on the rise or decline? How much 
consensus is actually required be- 
fore certain institutional improve- 
ments may be made in the United 
Nations system? Finally, if, as 
assumed, there does exist a wide 
disparity between the present and 
the requisite consensus levels, 
how can it be narrowed or bridged? 


It would appear that any thor- 
ough examination of the consensus- 
integration relationship calls for 
an effort to answer the four sets 
of questions posed above. This 
brief survey represents an at- 
tempt to offer a conceptual frame- 


i. 


work within which such answers 
might be sought. In effect, it is 
also a tentative refinement and 
extension of the crucial problem 
area delineated by Van Wagenen in 
his provacative and valuable mono- 
graph for the Center for Research 
on World Political Institutions. 


L. The Anatomy of Consensus 


The continuing rough and im- 
precise use of this concept seems 
to have led students of interna- 
tional politics into a web of mis- 
leading over-simplications, and 
until the elusive notion has been 
more firmly identified, the study 
of international organization will 
tend to suffer from confusion. 
Thus, its analysis into *uogically 
defensible and empirically reliable 
components must be the first 
step, and one of the more promis- 
ing devices would be to ask what 
conditions and operations the var- 
ious disciplines seek to isolate 
when they examine a given social 
situation from their diverse van- 
tage points. 


When the psychologist, for 
example, refers to the presence 
of a consensual situation, what at- 
tributes does he assign to it? Is 
it a vague and amorphous state of 
affairs, or are there certain spe- 
cific and concrete factors which 
add up to different levels of con- 
sensus in inter-personal rela- 
tions? For instance, he might 
compare the degree of similarity 


Research in the International Organization Field: Some Notes 
ona Possible Focus, Princeton, 1952. 
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with which his subjects perceive 
the same "reality," or the way 
they respond to identical questions 
or other stimuli. On a somewhat 
higher level of generalization, the 
social psychologist or the sociolo- 
gist seeks to identify and categor- 
ize the elements which point to 
inter-group consensus; this may, 
for example, be in terms of such 
phenomena as reaction to new- 
comers, selection of leaders, or 
status-defining techniques. 


Similarly, the anthropologist 
(assuming he perceives the exist- 
ence of cultures other than that in 
which he may be immersed) has 
managed to identify many elements 
of similarity and difference when 
involved in cross-cultural studies. 
Perhaps, too, the non-comparative 
anthropologist can supplement the 
suggestions of sociology and so- 
cial psychology by helping recog- 
‘ize the consensual elements 
which give cohesion to individual 
cultures. For example, what pri- 
ority do the separate cultures as- 
sign to such values as compro- 
mise, leadership, material 
wealth, honesty, or even surviv- 
al? How dependent are they upon 
the presence of a hostile out- 
group for the preservation of uni- 
ty? 


Thirdly, what features does 
the economist seek in delineating 
a viable regional, national, or 
global economy? Are common 
saving and investment patterns 
essential, and how is labor 
viewed? Must there exist a rela- 
tive equality of technological de- 
velopment? What, in other 
words, does the student of eco- 
nomics identify as critical to the 
existence of consensus? 


Finally, the political scien- 
tist, while perhaps less precise 
than the economist or sociologist, 
should be able to point up some of 


the crucial elements in the growth 
and maintenance of the political 
community. Despite the lack of 
statistical precision in such stud- 
ies, are there not certain implicit 
conditions and operations which 
characterize community, and cer- 
tain consensual factors to which 
reference is had? What similar- 
ities in attitude and political prac- 
tice are noted? What is the com- 
parative role of the power elite; 

is decision-making an extra-insti- 
tutional affair; what is the status 
of the politician; what techniques 
are successful in gaining office? 
An examination of the many stud- 
ies in local, national, and com- 
parative government ought to sug- 
gest a multitude of criteria which 
could be employed in identifying 
the level and trend of consensus. 


Once these approaches? fo 
consensus are examined separate- 
ly, it will be necessary to synthe- 
size them into some sort of spe- 
cific and useful yardstick. Sucha 
yardstick (or, more precisely, 
array of yardsticks) must meet 
two demands: it must provide us 
with explicit indices of consensus, 
and must enable us to measure 
both the strength and direction of 
these indices. It may also lead to 
the ability to rank the indices ac- 
cording to importance, and sug- 
gest the feasibility of substituting 
one for another. 


I, The 


Equipped with such a set of 
measuring tools, one may proceed 
cautiously to the second question: 
how much of what kinds of consen- 
Sus is present in the world of to- 
day? Much of the answer should 
come from the materials studied 
in the definition and delineation 
problem, but additional areas may 
also prove fruitful. Attitude, per- 
sonality, cognition and perception 
studies must be perused for both 


nsensus vel Toda 


2. Among the materials which should prove apes are those 


of Merton, Parsons, Allport, Whiting, the 


luckhohns, Myrdal, 


Tinbergen, Wallas, Wright, de Grazia, Deutsch, Eysenck and 
the Human Area Resource Files. 
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substance and technique. Consid- 
erable raw data exists, and need 
only be refined and processed; for 
example, scales identifying and 
measuring world-mindedness, 
xenophilia and xenophobia have al- 
ready met with some success. 
Certain techniques may require 
only limited modification prior to 
their yielding of relevant and sig- 
nificant information. What per- 
tains in the psychological and so- 
ciological field would also seem to 
be true in the anthropological 
field. There is probably already 
an adequate fund of data upon 
which to construct a reasonable 
comparison of the world's cul- 
tures in terms of those traits and 
value-systems relevant to inter- 
national political integration. -The 
economic aspects should prove to 
be even less of a problem, con- 
sidering the relatively advanced 
stage of economic analysis and 
data collection; again, however, 
there is the matter of refinement 
and application. And finally, as 
suggested above, the political 
applications of global consensus 
may prove most elusive, but 
careful and precise description 
may provide an adequate substi- 
tute for concrete figures. 


In a sense, this measuring 
phase of the study will be the most 
difficult one. Its success, of 
course, will be largely dependent 
upon the logic and precision of the 
tools, scales, and indices devised 
in the preliminary phase. This 
does not suggest, however, that 
the actual application of these de- 
vises will be without an alarming 
number of pitfalls. 


I. History and the Requisite 
Consensual Level 


Assuming that .the diverse 
measuring and categorizing pro- 
cedures have been intelligently 
and successfully applied, a third 


phase of the project can be at- 
tacked.3 Among the multitudinous 
ways of viewing history, one may 
be more fruitful in this particular 
case--a chronicle of political in- 
tegration and disintegration. A 
glance at the period from man's 
first efforts to form the family, to 
the impending federation of the 
British West Indies, suggests this 
common aspect. Do the successes 
and failures reveal any common 
presence or lack of the consensual 
elements suggested above? Why, 
for example, did the multi-lin- 
gual, multi-racial Swiss federa- 
tion achieve so high a level of 
Stability, and how does one ex- 
plain the demise of the Persian, 
Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires? Why could one dispa- 
rate group achieve political merg- 
er, while another experienced 
nothing but frustration? The 
search for common consensual 
factors, present or absent in var= 
ying degrees, rising and falling 

at varying tempos, may well offer 
a meaningful interpretation of the 
phenomenon of political integra- 
tion, despite the very real impor- 
tance of such other factors as lo- 
cation _limate, technology, or 
leadership. Fortunately, as a re- 
Sult of the Princeton project noted 
earlier, several such historical 
studies have already been made 
from this point of view. In addi- 
tion, there is an abundance of ma- 
terial stemming from other his- 
torical viewpoints, which needs 
only to be re-evaluated from this 
consensus-integration vantage 
point. A careful perusal of these 
closed cases should give us a good 
idea of the nature and level of con- 
sensus essential to the successful 
development of the various types 
and degrees of international polit- 
ical integration. 


Iv. The Generation of Consensus 


If the widely held views re- 
ferred to at the outset are correct, 


3. Obviously, no comprehensive study can be so neatly parcelled 
into stages of this sort. For example, historical cases would 
be examined for clues as to what sort of categories and indices 


might be employed in phase one. 
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phase three, above, should reveal 
a marked disparity between pre- 
sent and requisite levels of con- 
sensus. The problem then be- 
comes one of closing the gap (as- 
suming the merit of effective in- 
ternational political organization) 
by the application of a wide vari- 
ety of techniques. With the ac- 
ceptance of the "engineering of 
consent" as both ethical and 
feasible, few should question the 
use of Similar techniques in or- 
der to help achieve a higher de- 
gree of world consensus on a 
wider range of problems and is- 
sues. In this phase, such direct 
efforts as the numerous UNESCO 
projects, cultural exchanges, 
preachments on brotherhood, 
church missionary, and similar 
activities might be scrutinized. 

It may be that the direct, hortato- 
ry approach is the path to world 
community. However, on the 
possibility that such is not the 
case, several other approaches 
will be examined from the stand- 
point of both theory and fact. 
Perhaps the step-by-step "func- 
tional approach" will suggest real 
possibilities. It might even be 
worthwhile to look at the notion of 
"inevitability," to see whether the 
best way of reaching the goal is to 


minimize interference with the in- 
eluctable historical process as man 


proceeds on his long journey 


toward one world. 


Finally, it ought not be ig- 
nored that any efforts at the gen- 
eration of consensus may well 
founder on the rocks of national 
security, a security sought by re- 
course to alternatives other than 
a non-existent world political or- 
ganization of real capacity. With 
the state and its leadership able 
to rely on power, and power 
alone, for protection from aggres- 
sion, attention must be directed 
toward the maintenance of the 
crucial bases of that power. A- 
mong these power bases, one of 
the more decisive is that of the 
willingness of a national citizenry 
to accept the sacrifices of pre- 
paredness. These in turn cannot 
be made palatable to a people 
basking in the complacency of 
world brotherhood; the image of 
hostility and threat must be main- 
tained. If, in the name of state 
security, consensus and commu- 
nity are to be frustrated, we may 
well have to develop new tech- 
niques of security even prior to 
the achievement of the world com- 
munity and its underlying con- 
sensual girders. 


--J. David Singer 
Department of Social Relations 
Harvard University 


13. A Central Personnel Service for the 


Social Sciences 


It is proposed to establish a 
Central Personnel Service for the 
Social Sciences and Foreign Area 
Studies. This service will per- 
form two major functions: build 
and maintain a locator-index (ros- 
ter) of social scientists; and 
create a market place for social 
Science skills, where organiza- 
tions and individuals, respective- 
ly, may find personnel and job op- 
portunities. 
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The essential problem is the 
better use of scarce social science 
skills. A step toward its solu- 
tion is more specific information 
about people and jobs, informa- 
tion which can only be poet, by 
continuous collection of market 
data. Such data is now only oc- 
casionally collected, usually over 
a narrow range of occupations. It 
is not maintained continuously in a 
manner useful to either organiza- 
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tions or individuals for recruit- 
ment or job hunting purposes. 


In any national emergency, 
with occupational information in 
the social sciences so scarce, 
fragmentary and desultory, the 
present confusion promises to be- 
come chaos. Persons who could 
be valuable in critical positions 
will be unidentified and unidenti- 
fiable. Even now, crash pro- 
grams impose multiple demands 
on the few, and many assignments 
vital to the national interests re- 
main unfilled. 


It is proposed that the Central 
Personnel Service be a non-profit, 
fee-charging agency, closely 
linked to its users; i.e., to both 
employing organizations and to the 
social science societies as rep- 
resenting individual social sci- 
entists. A board with a member- 
ship drawn from the social sci- 
ence societies, government, pri- 
vate enterprises and voluntary or- 
ganizations will constitute its 
governing body. 


Its staff will consist of a small 
group of highly trained people, 
each with a background in one or 
more of the social science disci- 
plines, and with personnel compe- 
tence. This staff will be supple- 
mented in particular specialties 
by panels of distinguished con- 
sultants drawn from various disci- 
plines. 


ti 

1. Assemble, maintain, and 
use for recruitment and referral, 
an index of persons trained and 
experienced in the social sciences 
and their applications. 


2. Create an organized mar- 
ket place through which the distri- 
bution of social science skills 
may be effected by enlarging the 
number of choices of the buyers 
and sellers, rather than by the 
exercise of controls or adminis- 
trative direction. (a) Constitute a 
recruitment and screening re- 
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source for government agencies, 
private businesses and voluntary 
organizations requiring personnel 
with social science backgrounds. 
(b) Counsel and refer highly 
trained and experienced individu- 
als to jobs using their capacities, 
affording them the widest possi- 
ble job alternatives. 


3. Serve as a collection 
point for specific data on supply 
and demand for social science 
skills and their utilization. 


4. Promote wider application 
of the social sciences by constitut- 
ing a communication channel for 
knowledge about their utilization in 
operational and managerial situa- 
tions. 


Inadequacy of Existing Functions: 
For many years the social 


science societies have struggled 
to perform a modicum of person- 
nel services for their members 
and employing organizations oth- 
er than academic institutions. At 
best this function can be but an 
adjunct to their major purposes. 
The societies lack the financial 
resources and the staffs. lack the 
personnel orientation necessary to 
good counseling and placement. 

In any case, multiple and separate 
placement services by the several 
societies create problems of co-. 
ordination and raise aggregate 
costs of marginal services ren- 
dered. This approach, further- 
more, suppresses the recognition 
of the interdisciplinary require- 
ments in fields where artificial 
boundaries between disciplines 
already constitute a major handi- 
cap. 


Among government agencies, 
the Federal Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Department of Defense, 
U.S. Information Agency all re- 
port the disadvantages of using 
mass media to recruit specialized 
personnel. Such methods have, 
indeed, often attracted so many 
unqualified candidates that public 
relations problems have been 
created by these expedients. 
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TABLE I 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SOCIETIES 
SUMMARY OF EXISTING OCCUPATIONAL DATA AND PERSONNEL 


ACT NES 
on- 
Society Member- Est. No. Acad. Personnel Serv. Budget 
ship of Prof. Empl. Performed 
Adult Ed. | 2,000 ? 73% Informal Referral |Nil 
Assn. Directory 
Amer. Directory; Conven. 
Econ. 8,400 | 15,0002/| 45%2/ Empl. (USES) |Nil 
Assn. Journal Ads 
Amer. 1 
Hist. 6,700 | 7,0001/ | 21%2/ Directory $500 
in Assn. Registry 
4 Amer. 4,0003/ 1 Directory; Conven. 
Psych. (16, 000) 22,,0002/ Empl. Booth; Jour- 
. Assn. nal Ads; Job Bulle- |$10,000 
tin (monthly); Ros- 
ter (NSF) 
- Amer. Directory; Job $2 Regis. 
Pol. Sci. | 6,400 40% Bulletin; fee to 
% Assn. % 5% Bus | Resume File general 
At Less than funds 
mer. 10,000 
Soc. for ff 76% Directory $10,000 
Public 4,800 Persl. Exchange (PACH) 
2 Admin. Journal Ads 
to 
Amer. Directory 
Socio. 5,300 | 5,0002/ | 25%2/ [Job Bulletin (inter- |Nil 
ate 
nal Society mittant) 
a Amer. Informal; Conven. 
Statis.. 5,320 | 15,0001/ | 80%2/ Empl. (USES) _|Nil 
Assn, 
on Econo- 
sa metric 1,800 ? No info. Directory; Conven. |Nil 
Society Empl. (USES) 
li- Indus. Re- 
lations Req 1,800 ? No info. Directory; Conven. 
search Empl. (USES) Nil 
~ 2 for 1, 500 1, 0002/ No info. Informal only Nil 
plied 
e- Anthro, 
Y) Latest BLS Occupational Outlook, 1956 data 
zed ACIS' Study, 1952 data. 
: 3/ NSF estimate of those classified as Social Scientists. 
a Diffuseness of corporate de- not warrant their organizing re- 


mand for social science skills, 


: cruitment mechanisms parallel to 
even in the largest firms, does 


those for recruiting technical 
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personnel. Problems of filling 
key social science positions do, 
however, warrant their willing- 
ness to pay fees to a central agen- 
cy for market information, re- 
cruitment and screening of candi- 
dates. Present practices either 
involve allocation of top manage- 
ment men to recruitment cruis- 
ing or reliance on the highly un- 
reliable grapevine. 


Private employment agencies 
and executive search consultants 
are unlikely to allocate the in- 
vestment required to collect and 
maintain data on an adequate 
scale, and even if they did, the 
advantage of a single central file 
would be forfeited. 


Progress to Date; 

This proposal has grown out 
of two conferences held in Wash- 
ington on February 27th and in 
New York on March 5th, and at- 
tended by men and women dis- 
charging key responsibilities in 
government, industrial corpora- 
tions, university graduate 
schools and non-profit organiza- 
tions. An Executive Committee, 
now at work, was set up to for- 
mulate a specific structure and 
financial requirements for the 
proposed service. 


--Mary Electra Robinson 
Washington, D. C. 


14. The New York Metropolitan Region 
Study Program 


The Metropolitan Region Study 
Program in the Department of 
Public Law and Government of 
Columbia University began in Sep- 
tember, 1957. The program is 
under the supervision of Profes- 
sors Wallace S. Sayre, David B. 
Truman, and Richard E. Neu- 
stadt. William N. Cassella is 
serving as administrative officer 
for the program. Supported by a 
five-year grant from the Ford 
Foundation, the program has the 
following primary purposes: 


1. The training of a group of 
young political scientists in 
the political and governmental 
processes of metropolitan 
areas in the United States, 
using the New York Metropol- 
itan Region as a laboratory; 


The development of a body of 
knowledge about the New York 
Region, based on research by 
those associated with the pro- 
gram; and the development of 
more general hypotheses and 
methodology for the study of 
government and politics; 


3. The sharing of information, 
hypotheses and methodology 
with scholars and students 
interested in American met- 
ropolitan problems, through 
publication and by other 
means; 


Assistance to officials and 
other leaders in the New York 
Metropolitan Region, by pro- 
viding information and sugges- 
tions concerning issues and 
problems of public policy. 


At the core of the program are 
the holders of pre-doctoral fellow- 
ships. These fellowships are of 
two types: fellowships with an an- 
nual stipend of $2500, awarded to 
students beginning their first or 
second year of graduate study, 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Columbia University; and fellow- 
ships awarded to graduate students 
who are at the dissertation stage. 
Some of the dissertation fellows, 
who will be working on New York 
Metropolitan Region subjects for 
their dissertation, may be candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. at other uni- 
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versities. A limited number of 
post-doctoral fellowships will also 
be included in the program. 


The central goal of the whole 
program is the preparation of a 
group of young political scientists 
who will for a lengthy period 
thereafter devote attention in their 
teaching and research to American 
political and governmental prob- 
lems, with special emphasis upon 
their urban manifestations. The 
purpose, to put it somewhat dif- 
ferently, is to train political sci- 
entists as such, whose competence 
in the metropolitan field will keep 
pace with its rising importance. 
The purpose is not to train nar- 
row specialists in merely one as- 
pect of American governmental 
and political affairs. 


son 


The research program is an 
integral part of the educational and 
training program; that is, the re- 
search program is regarded as 
serving the purposes of the educa- 
tional and training program rather 
than separate purposes of its own. 
The research product of the pro- 
gram accordingly will consist pri- 
marily of seminar papers, mas- 
ters' theses, doctoral disserta- 


15. REVIEW: Proxy Contests for Corporate Control 


hypotheses concerning the nature 
of metropolitan politics, with 
methods of empirical inquiry for 
testing these hypotheses, and with 
the building of generalizations 
concerning metropolitan govern- 
mental and political institutions. 
It will be built around a broad in- 
tegrating theme: the nature of 

the institutions for, and the forces 
supporting or disrupting, coord- 
nated decision-making in the re- 
gion. The research program will 
not try to produce a comprehen- 
sive "mapping" or inventory of 
the whole range of political and 
governmental institutions and 
processes in the New York Met- 
ropolitan Region (at least not in 
the earlier stages of the research 
program). The other extreme-- 
a series of random and discrete 
research efforts--will also be 
avoided. 


Although the program is nota 
project in group research, it pro- 
vides a continuing opportunity for 
consultation among fellows and 
faculty on the research plans and 
findings of the individual fellows. 
Each fellow thus has the benefit of 
the constructive criticism of oth- 
ers working in the same field who 
may have different viewpoints and 
areas of special interest. 


--William N. Cassella 
Columbia University 


h tions and monographs resulting 
from post-doctoral research pro- 
jects. 

The research program will be 
ork concerned with the development of 
O- 
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* This 555-page technical book 

to on a decidedly political subject 

, cites not a single work by a polit- 
ical scientist. It draws no anal- 
ogy with the political process. 

= And, to tell the surprising truth, 

ants § | Suffers badly as a result. Con- 

ye. Sider the major plot of the book: 

4 Insurgents desire to take over 

ats leadership of a corporation. They 

- hire a staff, propose candidates, 

i- and campaign for their election 

a among the voters and vote manag- 


Edward Ross Aranow and Herbert A. Einhorn 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1957.) 
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ers (i.e,, brokers). Their cam- 
paign is conducted under rules of 
the SEC, State laws, and the rules, 
of stock exchanges; these laws 
and rules are often unclear and 
may impinge upon civil liberties. 
On election day (the meeting) 

the proxies are counted and 

fought over by the several "watch- 
ers" and "judges of elections" 
(inspectors). In the end, "To the 
victor belongs the spoils"; cam- 
paign expenses of the winners find 


C. 


a way of being paid out of the cor- 
porate treasury; if insiders have 
sided with a losing management, 
they are likely to be fired; corpo- 
rate policies benefit ing both the 
victors and their principal sup- 
porters are likely to ensue. At 
least one law suit is likely to oc- 
cur during every contest. How 
could a story be more political? 
The broad plot suggests only a 
few of the many points of resem- 
blance. 


In preparing this pioneering 
but sheerly descriptive work, the 
authors faced some of the prob- 
lems of the writer on the Ameri- 
can party system: how to take ac- 
count of forty-nine different juris- 
dictions and laws (the Federal law 
and the New York State law pro- 
vide most of the legal materials); 
how to discriminate the least from 
the most important details ina 
process composed of a thousand 
details, any one of which may be- 
come suddenly all-important in 
the unique case; how to find 
enough behavioral data on the 
elections to draw generalizations. 


Political scientists have 
long known that they concentrate 
excessively upon the obvious, 
formal government. Here is just 
one more proof of the thesis. The 
government of corporations, like 
that of labor unions, churches, 
and other groups, is too close to 
political science, particularly in 
this century, to be ignored. The 
New York Central Railroad proxy 
struggle cost over $2,000,000. 
There were 41,000 shareholders 
(voters), 100,000 employees, and 
$2 ,656,000,000 of assets in- 
volved. That is, its politicians 
paid out far more per vote, it pos- 
sessed twice as many employees, 
it owned slightly more assets, and 
it had far fewer voters than the 
State of Dlinois. Messrs. Aranow 
and Einhorn have introduced a 
handbook that is as useful to the 
proxy politician as the annotated 
State election code is to the politi- 
cal campaign manager. But a the- 
oretical account of corporate (and 
association) government by a pol- 
itical scientist is still needed. 


--Alfred de Grazia 
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.) Washington, D. C.: Catholic U. of Amer. Press. 
ma uetzkow, H., and W. R. Dill, "Factors in the Organizational Develop- 
ment of Task-Oriented Groups. " Sociometry, XX (Sept., 1957), 175. 
Small group study; communication and planning factors plotted. 

Hartenstein, W. "Wahlstudien in England." Neue politische Literatur, 

- (Aug., 1957), 612. Surveys recent literature on English elections . 
e, fenry, J. ed., The N.Y.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1957. Com- 


on. _ Municators describe their influence on politics, press, etc. 
firsch-Weber, W., & K. Schuetz, Waehler und Gewaehlte, Eine Unter- 
suchung der Bundestagswahlen 1953. ‘Berlin: Verlag Franz Vahlen, 
of 1957. Based on opinion research, Official statistics, questionnaire 
e- directed to party officials, and examination of newspaper, magazine, 
_ and official handbook materials. 
ir- honey, J. C., "Research in Public Administration: A Further Note." 


Public Admin, R,, XVII (1957), 238. Remarks on varieties of, and 
means of fostering, research. 


land, C. I., etal. The Order of Presentation in Persuasion. New 
Haven, Conn: Yale U. Press, 1957. 
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Hyman, H. H., "An Exploration into Opinions and Personality." World 

Politics, x (1957), 144. Review of B. Smith etal, 
Personality. "There is a pluralism of determinants of opinion; the 
origin is complex; the functions are manifold; and the way in which 
personality issues into opinion is never simple. But the apparatus 
to deal with this complexity is available--not merely the concepts, 
but also the instruments." 

Kaplan, M. A., System and Process in International Politics. N.Y.: 
Wiley, 1957. Examination of different models of international polit- 
ical action. 

Kilson, M. L., "Land and Politics in Kenya: An Analysis of African Poli- 
tics ina plural society." Western Pol. @., X (Sept., 1957), 559. 
Field study, including Kikuyu informants; multi-faceted, integrated 
approach. 

Kirkpatrick, E. M., ed., Year of Crisis; Communist Propaganda Ac- 
tivities et 1956. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1957. Sequel to "Target: the 
World" (1955); contains many samples of international study tech- 
niques. 

Komarovsky, M., ed., mmon Frontiers of the Socia iences. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. Collection of studies and surveys of 
research. Interrelations of history, economics, and public opinion 
are dealt with in significant methodological excursions. 

Korol, A. G., Soviet Education for Science and Technology. N.Y.: 
Wiley and Technology Press of M.I.T., 1957. Detailed analysis of 
Soviet scientific education, including statistics on organization, cur- 
riculum, and examinations and comparison with U.S. 

Kosa, J., "The Rank Order of Peoples: A Study of National Stereotypes." 
J. of Social Psych., XLVI (Nov., 1957), 311. Rank order of national 
groups, in spontaneous statements of ethnic group, reveal rationali- 
zation of the existing situation of adjustment and assimilation. 

Leoni, B. — e significatio delle 'decisioni politiche.'" I Pol. 
XXI(1957), 1 . Examination of political decision as group > decision. 

Lerner, D., "Communication Systems and Social Systems. A Statistical 
Exploration in History and Policy." Behavioral Science, II (Oct., 
1957), 266. Research on correlation between rates of urbanization, 
literacy, voting, and media participation. 

— fog W., etal., Social Mobility; Thirty Years of Research and The- 

; An Annotated Bibliography. (01 pp.) syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
Press, 1957. 

Mahalanobis, P. C., ed. the Universiiy Teaching of Social Sciences: 
Statistics, UNESCO publication. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1957. 

Marz, R. H., "The Democratic Digest: A Content Analysis." Amer. Pol. 
Sci, ee "LI (Sept., 1957), 696. Asimple, quantitative demonstra- 
tion of the opposition-oriented, issueless character of a party organ. 

McDonald, L. C., "Voegelin and the Positivists: A New Science of Poli- 
tics." Midwest J, of Pol, Sci., I (Nov., 1957), 233. Presents Voege 
lin's anti-positivist challenge, criticizes his "polemics and obscurant 
ism," but poses the necessity of ontological assumptions about man. 

McKitrick, E. L., "The Study of Corruption," Pol, Sci, @., LXXI 
(Dec., 1957), 502. Decline of studies of "machines" analyzed and 
suggestions for further study made. 


National Science Foundation, Basic Resear National Resource. U.S. 
Gov't. Printing Office, #NS1.2:R31/8. 1957. 


National Science Foundation, Government Sponsored and Government 
Supported Sa Social Sciences and Interdisciplinary Areas. 
13th Report, Sept 1957; mimeo. NSA, 1957. 

"Die neuen J ournalisten, Ueber Boulevardblaetter und Mein- 
ungs- Zeitungen. ‘¢ Pol. Meinung, II (June, 1957), 29. 

Penniman, Clara, "Science and State Governments. " Midwest J.of Pol. 

Sci., I(Nov., 1957), 334. Summary of State spending for research 
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on several major functions. 

Public Opinion @., XXI (No. 1, 1957) is a review of its own 20-year his- 
; tory and articles on 20 years of public opinion research by Childs, 
Albig, Gallup, Roper, Lasswell, Lazarsfeld, Hyman, Katz, Stephan, 
Schramm, Harris, Katona, Bogart, Fitzgerald, Riley, Cottrell, 
Crossley, Hart, Cahalan, Wilson, Dodd, Alpert, Pool, Lerner. 
Theory, methods, applications. 


t- Riker, W. H., and Schaps, R., "Disharmony in Federal Government." 

| Behavioral Science, II (Oct., 1957), 276. Report on an index of dis- 

sie harmony constructed to examine how the institutions of federalism 
appear conducive to intergovernmental conflicts and to a failure to 

d integrate policies. 

Rogow, A. A., "Comment on Smith and Apter: or, Whatever Happened to 
the Great Issues." Amer, Pol, Sci, R., LI (1957), 763. Urgesa 
comprehensive science of social analysis using all behavioral science 
techniques on "problems which other people find crucial, decisive 
and controversial." 

an- ROSS, M.G., &C. E. Henry, New Understandings of Leadership. N.Y.: 

- Association Press, 1957. A survey and application of research. 

m= Rourke, F. E., "Secrecy in American Bureaucracy." Pol, Sci. Q., 
LXXII (Dec., 1957), 540. Theory, growth, and legal basis of ad- 
ministrative information controls. © 

of Schnore, L. F., "Metropolitan Growth and Decentralization." Amer, 

aes J. of Soc., LXIII (Sept., 1957), 171. Points out need for further re- 
search to test "dynamic hypotheses," especially in sources of dif- 

es." ferential growth, internal movement, decentralization. 

ional Schramm, W. L., Responsibility in Mass Communication. N.Y.: Harper, 

alic 1957. Ethics and economics of the press. 

Scott, W. H., etal., Technical Change and Industrial Relations. N.Y.: 
Gregory Lounz, 1957. English study of the relations between tech- 

on nical change and the social structure of a large steel works. 
jeal enger & Etterlin, F. v., "Der Faktor Politik in der Strategie, die Pas- 
: sivitaet der politischen Leitung gegenueber dem Generalstab in der 
7m Zeit Schlieffens." Pol, Stud,, VII (1957), 22. 

’ Bills, D. L., The Volunteers. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. Analy- 
The: of types and behavior in anti-polio organization. 
use pmey, T.5&., "Social Investigation: Past Achievements and Present Dif- 
| ficulties." Brit, J, of Soc,, VII (1957), 121. Distinguishes fact and 
nme value statements in social research, recites some social research 
vl history, recommends steps to advance research. 


, mith, D. G., "Political Science and Political Theory." Amer. Pol. Sci. 
= @., LI (1957), 734. A critique of attempts at universal, systematic 
soc political science. The most constructive and ambitious theory is 
literary in form. 


bower, C., et al., Community Involvement; The Webs of Formal — In- 
rts Ties that Make for Action, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. 


reger, N. A., "Das Gras der Notwendigkeit: Erkenntnismoeglichkeiten 
und -grenzen demoskopischer Forschungsmethoden." j 


4 Literatur, Il (Aug., 1957), 581. Potentials and limitations of demo- 
any scopic research methods. 
U.S temblay, M. A., "The Key Informant Technique: A Nonethnographic Ap- 
; plication." Amer. Anthro., LIX (Aug., 1957), 688. Method of us- 
' ing informants in design of area survey. 
nt teue, W., "Die Gewerkschaften in der Gesellschaft." Neue politische 
as: , I. (Aug., 1957), 604. Review of recent materials. "Unions, 
Mein- through their high membership figures, their economic strength, and 
) their press organs, have achieved a significance in public life which 
‘Pol is disturbing not only to the historian, not only to the politicians, but 
ely also to ordinary citizens." 
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UNESCO, Foundations with Social Science Activities; An International 
Reports and papers in the social ser., No. 7.N.Y.: 


Columbia U. Press, 1957. 
Ward, B. 


"Workers' Management in Yugoslavia." J E 


LXV (Oct., 1957), 373. Careful study of workers’ councils. doctrine 


and behavior 
workers' hands. 
Watson, G., ed. i 


Most decisions remain at level of firm, but not in 


rt 


N.Y.: Macmillan, 1957. A great many economic and political 
platitudes are dissected and ideas presented in first full-scale book 


of British Liberalism since 1928. 
, "Electronic Computers and Psychological Research." 
, XII (Aug., 1957), 501. 


Wrigley, C. 


Describes new computers 


enabling the carrying out of new research designs. 


17. ETAL: 


IBN KHALDUN: 
Scholars and Politicians 


Scholars are of all men those 
least fitted for politics and its 
ways. The reason for this is that 
they are accustomed to intellectu- 
al speculation, the search for 
concepts, and their abstraction 
from sens-data and clarification 
in the mind. All these operations 
aim at attaining the universal as- 
pect of things, not those particular 
to their material content, or toa 
person, generation, nation, or 
particular class of men. They 
then seek to apply these universal 
concepts to external objects; 
moreover, they judge things by 
analogy with similar things, as 
they are accustomed to do in juris- 
prudence. Their judgments and 
views, then, remain purely spec- 
ulative and do not seek to conform 
themselves to things until after the 
thought process is complete. 


Moreover, they do not, in 
general, seek to make their 
thoughts conform to external re- 
ality but rather deduce what ought 
to exist outside from what goes on 
in their minds. Thus jurispru- 
dence is built upon texts memo- 
rized from the Koran and Tradi- 
tion and seeks to make outside 
things conform to its norms, un- 
like the positive sciences whose 
validity depends on their conform- 
ing to the outside world. In brief, 


they are accustomed to base their 
views on speculation and ratiocina- 
tion, and do not know any other 
method of approach. 


Now those who engage in poli- 
tics must pay great attention to 
what goes on outside, and to all 
the circumstances that accompany 
and succeed an event. For poli- 
tics are tortuous and may contain 
elements which prevent the sub- 
sumption of a given event under a 
universal concept or maxim or 
its comparison with another simi- 
lar event. In fact, no social phe- 
nomenon should be judged by anal- 
ogy with other phenomena, for if 
it is similar to them in certain 
respects it may yet differ from 
them in many others. Hence men 
of learning, who are accustomed 
to generalizations and the exten- 
sive use of analogy, tend, when 
dealing with political affairs, to 
impose their own framework of S 
concepts and deductions on things, 
thus falling into error--hence thei 
unreliability. 


The same is true of the sharp 
er and more brilliant men of the 
world, who because of their quick 
wits tend to behave like men of 
learning in their search for con- 
cepts and in their use of analogy. 
The ordinary sound man of averagé 
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intelligence, however, whose 
mind is unaccustomed to such 
speculation and incapable of prac- 
tising it, judges each case on its 
own merits and every category of 
men or of things according to its 
own peculiarities, avoiding analo- 
gies and generalizations and only 
rarely departing from the mate- 
rial, sensible aspect of things, 
like the swimmer who hugs the 
shore when the sea is rough, as 
the poet said: 


ne 


Recent shooting in Space 
demonstrates a perhaps tempo- 
rary ascendency of the Soviets in 
‘Bthe missile Olympics. The Rus- 
sian feat was also exemplary 
propaganda of the deed. Many 
people have been seized by panic 
and are running pell-mell into the 
arms of the foe. 


A natural science priesthood 
is being convoked to counsel the 
Congress, rewrite the Budget, 
explain to the Press, recruit sci- 
entists at school assemblies, and 
model for collar ads. The news 
lately teems with suspect pro- 
posals regarding civil liberties, 
axeS, property, education, and 
freedom of work--all justified in 


ain the name of Sputnik. The mech- 
om anistic, quantitative, technocratic 
e men @mania that lurks in the American 
ymed (culture is once more loosed. 

cten- 

yhen But the missal of science may 
3, to fly bring more missiles. "Bol- 
k of fShevising" our schools, our econ- 


my, and our government will 
bly make us the second strongest 
ommunist power, in place of 

hina. We still know more about 
ne atom, have a superior social 
science, possess a mightier tech- 
hology, and embrace--even though 
bometimes uncomfortably--an 
thical doctrine more worthy of 

- M4n. Reinforcing and reforming 


18. EDITORIAL: Missiles and Missals 


"Do not go far when swimming/ 
For safety lies near the shore." 


Hence such persons have 


sound views on political questions 
and right ways of dealing with 
their fellow men and therefore 
succeed in their careers.... 


(Issawi trans. 


--From the of fbn 
Ktialdun of Tunis (1 


our diversified cultural front may 
sooner bring us to world leader- 
ship. 


To this end, there is work for 
all. But political scientists might 
also offer their special compe- 
tences to the resolution of the 
short-run problems exposed by 
Sputnik. For instance they might 
study the history of satellite and 
missile policy for a better answer 
to what, if anything, hampered 
various early solutions. They 
might organize to assess the com- 
parative rates of new achievement 
in numerous fields of American 
and Sovict endeavor. ‘l’hey might 
initiate a total analysis of the or- 
ganization and strategy of the 
American propaganda and econ- 
omic programs abroad. They 
might especially study the kinds of 
intelligizing and operative groups 
that the nation needs: that is, they 
should aid what Graham Wallas 
called "the organization of thought" 
and "the organization of will" in 
our country. Individual political 
scientists need not wait for dis- 
tant, formal, and official meas- 
ures in order to act. Almost any 
American community would ap- 
preciate an interdisciplinary and 
interprofessional group that would 
provide an appraisal and recom- 
mend a program on science, poli- 
tics, and the economy. 
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Ease corimunicationg ong 
scholars. 

Put new theories before the 
field 

Make Political theory more” 
operational. ‘, 

to political 


of work. ask what we know 
and know what we ask" is its motto. 
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